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SCORE Mill 22 school lighting Ra 


with PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 







@WILKES COLLEGE GYMNASIU™ 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Architects: Lacey, Atherton and Covis 
Wilkes College gets the most from light by fitting it to the specific 
needs of each application. In the gymnasium for instance, metal 
enclosed, silvered-mirror Permaflectors safely and efficiently 
maintain a 45 footcandle level of illumination. Such “custom 
lighting” with standard units is easy with Pittsburgh Permaflector 
Equipment. You can use fluorescent or incandescent units, or 
combine both, to illuminate efficiently classrooms, shops, 

physical education areas, offices, auditoriums, corridors, etc. 





To help evaluate the equipment best suited to your need— 
write for the useful booklet ‘Planned Lighting for Modern Schools”. 


ITTNOpDIDG 
Wi Rt : REFLECTOR COMPANY 


419 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Permaflector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 


In the Wilkes College gym, I1-1005-LG 
Permaflectors are enclosed in protec- 
tive metal housings, equipped with 
wire guards. Other combinations for 
recessed applications. 
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mi DU PONT 
SHOWINGS E presents 


o 


“THE CASE 
FOR COLOR” 


A new, informative 25-minute color movie that 
shows you how Du Pont’s scientitic painting plan, 
Color Conditioning, can benefit your entire school 
through the correct use of color and light...help 
both student and staff to SEE BETTER, FEEL BET- 
TER, WORK BETTER. 





DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING was 
developed from studies on the value of color 
from the standpoint of light reflectance and 
emotion conducted by color authorities, eye 
specialists and lighting engineers. Backed 
by years of Du Pont research, tested and 
proved in hundreds of installations, Color 
Conditioning is winning increased 


acceptance among educators everywhere. 7 
















SEND FOR FREE FILM TODAY 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. NPN-2 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 








COLOR 
CONDITIONING 


Please send me, at no cost or obligation, the film ““THE CASE FOR COLOR” 
for showing at regular school-board meeting on 
(date) 
(not intended for student showing) 
Name 
Title. 


Address. 


8£6. U. 5. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


City and State. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT TO NATIONAL CONVENTION EMPHASIZES 


Increasing Responsibilities of School Boards 
and Their Associations Edward M. Tuttle 


Many evidences of the increasingly im- 
portant role which school boards and school 
board associations are being called upon to 
take were revealed in the report of the execu- 
tive secretary of the National School Boards 
Association to the annual convention in St. 
Louis, February 22-23. 

The interest of the American people in their 
public schools is rapidly being aroused. It is 
gathering volume and momentum like a snow- 
ball rolling downhill. Apathy toward schools 
is fast disappearing as community after com- 
munity faces its own local needs and limita- 
tions. Newspapers and magazines carry an in- 
creasing number of stories about schools and 
public education. Lay organizations like the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Legion, the CIO, and many other groups rep- 
resenting business and industry, agriculture, 
labor, veterans, service clubs, and women, 
have established national, state, and local com- 
mittees on education to work for better 
schools. The P.T.A. with its tremendous local, 
state, and national enrollments works un- 
ceasingly for school improvement. Citizens 
committees and advisory groups of many 
kinds are springing up at all levels. 

The National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, founded in 1949 with Roy E 
Larsen, president of Time, Inc., as chairman, 
held a Citizens Assembly on Education in 
connection with the Commission’s third annual 
dinner in St. Louis on January 25-26. It re- 
ported that there are now some 1600 citizens 
groups in touch with the Commission and 
that it is learning of new ones at the rate of 
about 100 a week. 


School Boards in the Key Spot 

Boards of education occupy a strategic posi- 
tion in this rapidly growing agitation for better 
public schools. Major areas of attention cen- 
ter around increased financial support, more 
and better buildings and grounds, an adequate 
supply of competent teachers, and the adjust- 
ment of the curriculum to the needs of each 
community. Involving all of these, and a host 
of other considerations of hardly less concern, 
is the question of public relations in public 
education. 

\ cardinal principle set forth by the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission is that local cit- 
izens groups should work with and through 
the duly constituted educational authorities 
wherever possible. They go even further and 


suggest that under the best conditions, such 
citizens groups are created in the first place 
on the initiative or with the approval of the 
school board and school administrator. At 
the Commission's recent assembly in St 
Louis, out of a total of 750 participants, there 
were more than 100 school board leaders from 
many states. One entire panel discussion was 
devoted to “School Boards — Democracy in 
Action.” 

This puts the issue squarely up to boards of 
education everywhere. The local board should 
accept and take advantage of this awakening 
in public interest. If the board unwisely 
chooses to refuse or to ignore offers of co- 
operation by the citizens of the community, 
it is in for a bad time ultimately. The schools 
belong to the people. The public pays the 
taxes, supplies the children who attend, and 
absorbs the product that the schools turn out 
The people have a right to know how their 
schools are operating, and their collective sug- 
gestions, after securing the real facts in the 
situation, are likely to be exceedingly valuable 

The school board has the legal responsibility 
for operating the schools. But it will attain 
greatest success when supported  whole- 
heartedly and intelligently by the community. 
Citizen participation in school affairs should 
therefore be welcomed and used to full ad- 
vantage. Care must always be exercised to 
make certain that citizens groups are widely 
representative of the entire community and 





FOOLISH EXTREMES 


In times of crisis we must 

avoid both ignorant change and 

ignorant opposition to change. 
—JoHN Sruart Mu 
Ignorance is dangerous, whether it leads 
to action or to delay. Equally to be 
shunned are those who advocate rushing 
ahead with ill-considered plans and those 
who insist on maintaining the status quo 
at any cost. One course leads quickly to 
catastrophe through error; the other, to 
defeat by default. The only basis for 
decision on what to do, and when, and 
how, in any given situation, is full posses- 
sion and careful weighing of all the facts. 
School boards will be well advised to 
remember this during the present crisis 
in public education, so that in all matters 
foolish extremes may be avoided and sound 
courses of action may be taken. — E. M. T. 
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that they have ready access to all the facts 
about their schools. Trouble arises if minority 
groups with particular axes to grind agitate a 
community and attack the school board. The 
remedy under such circumstances is to 
broaden the inquiry to include the whole com- 
munity, trusting to the good judgment of the 
majority of American citizens to find the right 
answer to any issue they study and under- 
stand. 

Let’s take the four big areas of need and 
examine each briefly. 


Increased Support for Schools 


At the present time we are spending an- 
nually approximately 5 billion dollars for 
public elementary and secondary education in 
this country. That is less than 2 per cent of 
our national income, and is not enough to 
guarantee the future to our boys and girls. 
No business in the world could perpetuate 
itself by putting only 2 per cent of its earn- 
ings into its future development. Unless we 
recognize the importance of supporting our 
schools more atiequately we will not have the 
intelligent, informed, and alert citizenry we 
shall need in the years to come. 

During the late 1930's, under depression 
conditions, the American people were investing 
5 per cent of their income in the public 
schools. If we had only had the foresight to 
maintain this percentage as prosperity re- 
turned and the national income steadily rose 
to unprecedented proportions, all would be 
well with our schools today, and we would 
now be spending upwards of 12 billion dollars 
a year for public education. That is more 
nearly what our investment ought to be to 
make of the public schools our “first line of 
defense” which in a representative democracy 
like ours they must truly become. 

In his letter of greeting to the recent as- 
sembly of the National Citizens Commission, 
referred to above, President Truman called 
for greater support of the country’s schools 
and emphasized that during the present crucial 
period, citizen support for better schools takes 
on even greater importance. He said: 


More than ever we must intensify our efforts 
to make available to every youth the opportunity 
for the full realization of his capabilities and the 


achievement of an understanding of his respen- 


sibilities as a citizen in a free society. This is the 
only way we can be sure of building the national 
strength required to meet the demands of our 
times 

This means that boards of education, and 


(Continued on page 7) 








RUSH-HENRIETTA 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
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Architects: ADE and TODD Rochester, N. Y. 


—vused in many prominent modern buildings 


Here is one of the nation’s prominent modern schools with a 
radiant heating system supplemented by mechanical ventilation 
—completely controlled by Powers. 

For flexibility of adjustment and better control the tem- 
perature regulating system is divided into six zones. 


Each Zone—is heated by circulated 
hot water regulated by a Powers 
MASTROL system which controls 
temperature of water in relation 
to outdoor weather. 

Ventilation for each of the six zones 
is supplied by large unit ventilators 
controlled by a Powers duct ther- 
mostat operating Flowrite valves 
and dampers. 

Auditorium is heated by a central 
fan ventilating system. Gymnasium 
is heated by two large unit venti- 
lators. Both types of ventilation 


circulate room air except when 
rooms are occupied at which time 
outside air is proportioned to the 
load. Temperature in both of these 
spaces, as well as in the Locker 
Room, is regulated by various 
Powers controls. 


Steam Boiler Control for Varying Loads 
Three oil-fired boilers here are 
regulated by a Powers No. 252 
Pneumatic Pressure Regulator con- 
trolling three PE switches which 
cut in the right number of boilers 
required for the heating load. 


Powers MASTROL System of Control is ideally suited for radiant 
heating. It has been widely used to control many types of forced 
hot water heating. Performance records show it unsurpassed 
for reliability. Maintenance cost is practically nil. 


When problems of control for any type of heating or air con- 
ditioning arise, call Powers. Our more than sixty years of 
experience in supplying control for important 


buildings may be helpful to you. 


(a81) 


@ Consulting Engineers: ROBSON & WOESE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heating Contractor: W A. McCORMICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


PUWERS 


RADIANT HEATING CONTROL | 










Ceiling Coils before plastering 


8] Powers Individual Room 
Thermostats here, control 


8 F tame NO-PAK Valves 


(packless, non-leakingtype) which 
regulate heat in ceiling coils. Each 
room is provided with the tem 
perature desired 


— ae 


sites Powers MASTROL 
MASTER 


sunamneetes System of Control 
wenee in each of 6 zones reg- 
SUB-MASTER ulates the temperature 
REGULATOR of water circulated from 
steam heated hot water 
converters to various 
rooms. Temperature of 
water is maintained 
in direct relation to 
weather out-doors. 





Powers FLOWRITE 


Control Valves 
Regulate steam toHot 
Water Converters « Heat- 
ing coils in Classroom Ven- 
tilators « Central Fan Sys- 
tem in Auditorium « Large 
Unit Ventilators in Gym- 
nasium. 





Only a few of our many types of contro! 
for Radiant Heating are shown here. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

their state and national associations, must 
work for such complete understanding on the 
part of the public in regard to school needs 
and opportunities, that the people will not 
only be willing but will demand more ade- 
quate financial support for public education 
at all levels. 


Improved School Facilities 


Readers of these columns in recent months 
have grown aware of the tremendous backlog 
of need in nearly all parts of the country for 
school building construction, equipment, and 
supply, and of the difficulties encountered 
under governmental restrictions on critical 
materials. The allocation of 128,000 tons of 
steel for the second quarter of 1952 repre- 
sents an increase of nearly 17,000 tons over 
the first quarter allotment and will make pos- 
sible the start of several hundred new proj- 
ects in addition to carrying along those 
already granted permits. But there is no pos- 
sibility of completing projects started in the 
second quarter by next September, when the 
shortage is going to reach its most critical 
stage with the crowding into the schools of a 
million and a half more pupils than were en- 
rolled last September. 

Many school boards will face increased 
problems of overcrowded rooms, of two and 
three shifts, and of housing classes in all 
sorts of temporary quarters, few of which will 
be properly adapted to the children’s needs. 
So it will be the children and teachers who 
will suffer, and in spite of the best efforts of 
all concerned, the resulting educational pro- 
gram will be less adequate than it should be 
in justice to the current generation of boys 
and girls. 

State associations of school boards and the 
National School Boards Association have 
taken a leading part in the endeavor to secure 
more adequate allocations of critical materials 
over the past year. Working with the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Education and 
the U. S. Office of Education, the N.S.B.A 
is credited with helping to secure the gradual 
increase in quarterly allotments of steel for 
educational construction. In some circles the 
school boards are accused of being a pressure 
group on the Congress. If they are such, it 
is not in any wrong or narrow sense, but 
simply because they express the will of the 
American people that more adequate school 
facilities must be provided for the rising flood 
of children. 


Adequate Supply of Competent 
Teachers 


If attention were not so immediately and 
concretely focused on school housing short- 
ages, the public would realize that an even 
more critical problem is the shortage of 
qualified teachers, particularly at primary and 
elementary levels. A school plant can be 
erected in a matter of months after construc- 
tion starts, but it takes four or five years 
beyond high school graduation to turn out an 
adequately prepared teacher. 

Ever since the schools lost so many of their 


best teachers to business, industry, and gov- 
ernment during World War II, those in a 
position to know have warmed us of this ap- 
proaching crisis. It has been aggravated since 
the war by the steady increase in the cost 
of living with which teachers’ salaries have 
not on the whole kept pace. For years the 
institutions that prepare our teachers have 
been turning out too few to meet the need, 
and the most recent report indicates that their 
enrollments are again falling off because so 
many other things seem more attractive to 
most young men and women than the teach- 
ing profession. The situation is likely to be- 
come not only desperate, but dangerous to the 
standards which should be maintained in our 
public schools. 


To a considerable extent the answer is 
money, and goes back to the question of 
greater financial support for education, but 
there are numerous other factors which school 
boards, school administrators, and the general 
public need to be studying to find solutions. 

One proposal which is being seriously con- 
sidered by the National School Boards As- 
sociation is that it should accept an invita- 
tion to join with four leading professional 
and institutional groups in establishing a 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. This council would become the 
recognized authority for establishing stand- 
ards for those institutions which are pre- 
paring teachers, to the end that all might 


(Concluded on page 8) 
























HORN FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 
OPENING 





HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS 
AND HORN FOLDING PARTI- 
e TIONS OFFER VARIETY AND 
UTILITY IN GYM DESIGN. Since 


. 1909, HORN, has assisted in 
e the design of gymnasiums en- 
gineered for efficiency and util- 
e ity. Horn Folding Gymsects 
offer smooth operation, clean 
e appearance and engineered 
safety. Horn Folding Partitions 1 
e for opening large or small are 
e custom built to your require- 
ments. 
© Lecking for « STAGE! HORN 
e@ FOLDING STAGES FOR class- ; 
rooms, auditoriums, gyms, etc., , 
save time, labor and storage 1 
room. Write for details. ' 
oo ' 
! 
» eeeeee#eeee#eeese# *@ ; 
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FOLDING PARTITIONS 
FOLDING GYM SEATS 
“TAILORED” TO YOUR NEEDS 


| HOR FOLDING PARTITIONS » 
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%® BUCKLER, FENHAGEN, 
MEYERS AND AYRES, 
ARCHITECTS in Balti- 
more, Maryland, incor- 
porated the Horn Fold- 
ing Partitions in their 
plans for BATES HIGH 
SCHOOL, ANNAPOLIS 
MARYLAND. 


HORN BROTHERS COMPANY 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
FORT DODGE, IOWA, U.S.A. 


SEND INFORMATION ON THE FOLLOWING 
C] HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS 
(.] HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 


(] HORN FOLDING STAGES 
] HORN REPRESENTATIVES 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 





(Concluded from page 7) 
steadily improve their facilities and the qual- 
ity of their product. 


Adjusting the Curriculum 


Changes in what the schools teach are not 
to be indulged in except after the most care- 
ful study and general agreement in the com- 
munity. Everything that is in the curriculum 
has found its way there because of a demand 
at some time that it be included. Adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers know far 
more about this matter than do laymen, and 
should always be consulted regarding sug- 
gested modifications. 

At the same time, the school curriculum is 
not a fixed and unalterable thing. We are 








A Trio of Peoria’s Finest 
... all Heated by 


IEWANER, 


STEEL BOILERS 


Considering the many fine boilers built in America 
today, it is significant that Kewanee Boilers 

are predominantly preferred for heating the finest 
schools and other large buildings. 


Kewanee Type “C”’ Boilers (stoker fired) were 
selected for each of these fine modern schools. The 
boiler rooms of two of them shown at right. 











acme AGINETS 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 

Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th St., New York City 18 
Division of Amrmicay Rapiaror & Standard Sanitary coarosanon 


Sewung home and undusty 


CHUaCcH Sats 


learning that courses of study should be ad- 
justed to local situations so that they will 
most nearly meet the needs of the community. 
Particularly at the secondary level where on 
the average nearly half of the students drop 
out before graduation, some communities 
have made great progress in adapting the 
school offerings to the needs and desires of 
the students. This is known in general terms 
as Life Adjustment Education and is defined 
as being “designed to equip all American 
youth to live democratically with satisfaction 
to themselves and profit to society as home 
members, workers, and citizens.” Representa- 
tives of twelve national organizations, of which 
the National School Boards Association is 
one, compose the Second Commission on Life 


BRYANT TREWYN JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
Hamilton B. Dox, Architect 
Lankton & Ziegele, Associate 


Peoria Piping & Equipment Co., 
Heating Contractor 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Carter B. Hewitt and 
Rudolph L. Kelly, Architects 


Peoria Piping & Equip. Co., Contr. 


EAST PEORIA HIGH SCHOOL 
Emerson-Gregé-Briggs, Architects 
Power & Process Piping, Contractor 


Mechanical Engineering for all by 
§. Alan Baird, Peoria, Illinois 
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Adjustment Education for Youth which is 
endeavoring to promote improvement in this 
field in all possible ways. 

When it comes to the matter of how sub- 
jects shall be taught, once they are included 
in the curriculum, that is strictly within the 
province of the professionally trained school 
personnel. Methods of instruction are con- 
stantly undergoing improvement, and unless 
school boards and citizens generally recognize 
this and seek to understand the aims and ob- 
jectives of modern methods they are likely to 
be unwarrantably critical. This is what happens 
when there is criticism that the 3 R’s are 
not being well taught in schools today. The 
criticism is not justified by the facts in most 
cases. The 3 R’s are being differently taught 
than they used to be, but no less effectively; 
in fact, far more effectively as any individual 
or group may discover who takes the trouble 
to find out. 


Convention Reports Will Follow 


During the next two or three months, these 
columns will carry many items of interest 
growing out of the convention of the National 
School Boards Association which has just 
been held with several hundred school board 
leaders from more than 30 states in at- 
tendance. Summaries of the leading addresses, 
resolutions adopted, officers elected, reports 
on membership and finance, and plans for the 
future will be covered. Watch for them. 

School boards stand at the very heart and 
center of every move to advance and improve 
the public schools of America. They repre- 
sent the people on the one hand and work 
through the educational profession on the 
other. It is their business to tie the two to- 
gether, to interpret each to the other, and to 
combine forces most effectively to accomplish 
all possible gain. State and national associa- 
tions are endeavoring to arouse and prepare 
local boards everywhere for the new oppor- 
tunities which are opening up so rapidly as 
a result of awakening public interest in the 
schools. Much progress has been made. Still 


greater accomplishments lie ahead. 
- . 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Mar. 2-4. Louisiana School Boards Asso- 
ciation, at Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 
Secretary, Fred G. Thatcher, P.O. Box 8986 
Univ. Station, Baton Rouge. Attendance, 500. 


Mar. 8-12. American Association of School 
Administrators, (regional), at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Secretary, Dr. Worth McClure, 1201 — 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Exhibits. Attendance, 
4000. 

Mar. 27-28. Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators, at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Secretary, F. G. MacLachlan, Park Falls. At- 
tendance, 600. 

Apr. 5-9. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, (regional), at Mechanics Building, 
Boston, Mass. Secretary, Dr. Worth McClure, 
1201— 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Exhibits. Attendance, 5500. 

Apr. 10-12. Michigan School Business Officials, 
at Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit. Secretary, A. C. 
Lamb, Wayne University, 5105 Second St., De- 
troit. Exhibits. Attendance, 300. 

Apr. 17-19. Florida School Board Association, 
at Miami. Secretary, Ed Henderson, 220 Cen- 
tennial Bldg., Tallahassee. 
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= Increase School Facilities Today... at Lower Cost = 
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Use Butler Steel Buildings for classrooms, gymnasiums, 
school bus garages, workshops, assembly rooms, auxiliary 





. , ‘ . buildings of all kinds . . . and enjoy all these Butler advantages: 
Space for five classrooms is provided in 
32’ x 132’x 10’ Butler Building at Industry, (1) Low cost...save upto (5) Full usable space; 
Ill. Note clean, trim exterior .. . attractive, 50% of the cost of con- 
fully-insulated interior, with ample lighting, . - (6) Permanent, long-life con- 
ventilation. ventional construction ; struction: 
ee" : 2) Fire-safe . . . protection agp 
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lower insurance rates; 
(3) Weathertight, wind-re- (8) Fully adaptable; 


low cost; 


sistant; (9) Proved in use by schools, 
(4) Easily erected in days colleges, universities 
instead of weeks; across the nation. 


For complete sales and erection service, see your Butler 
distributor soon. 


For Free School Buildings Booklet, 
Mail Coupon Today 





Combination bowstring truss and rigid frame 


construction of Butler 100’x100'x20’ Building Free booklet answers your questions about Butler Buildings . . . 
assures full usable space for auditorium and shows how Butler Buildings are widely used for every school 
gymnasium at Suring, Wis. End and side building purpose. Send for your copy now. No cost, no 
walls are special field modifications. obligation. 
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Almost Two Billion Dollars Spent 


Last Year on School Construction 


Despite Restrictions, Pressing Need for More Facilities 
in ‘52 Calls for at Least 5400 New Buildings; School 
Bond Sales for Year Down 


HE year 1951 marked the highest peak 

to date in expenditures for school con- 
struction completed. Summary reports on 
construction, now available, indicate that 
despite restrictions due to the defense ef- 
fort, schools were being built in large 
numbers and will continue to be built be- 
cause of the pressure of sheer necessity, 
though there will be a dropping off in total 
numbers in 1952. 

The figures reveal that in 1951, 1,831 
million dollars was the actual expenditure 
on school construction completed. This 
compares with 1,457 million dollars in 
1950. Private schools accounted for 345 
million dollars of this figure in 1951 as 
compared to 294 million dollars in 1950. 


Inflationary Spiral 


The statistical summary shown on this 
page reflects the inflationary spiral as it is 
affecting schools. Contracts let show more 
actual total value but for less footage in 
fewer projects. Compare the figures of 1951 
as against the preceding year. 

This inflationary trend can also be de- 
tected in the chart below which shows the 


continuing increase in school bond sales, 
and contracts let, but reveals a flatten- 
ing off of the square footage in the past 
year. 


15% Decrease in 1952 


For 1952, available data on school bond 
sales point to a decrease of about 15 per 
cent in school construction as compared to 
1951, but the figure will still be over the 


With a need in 1952 for at least 94,000 
new classrooms, which will hardly be met, 
conservative estimates point to the fact 
that no less than 5400 new school buildings 
will be erected at a total cost of at least 
$1,104,700,000. There is hope for a change 
in this picture, however, if more restricted 
materials are released. 


Resorting to Concrete, Wood 


Even so, school administrators and archi- 
tects engaged in school work are resorting 
to concrete and wood construction to get 
around the restriction bottleneck because 
schools must be built to accommodate the 
estimated eight million children who will 
be enrolled in the schools by 1960. 

According to bond sales figures for 1952 
the East North Central area of the coun- 
try ranks highest for new construction 
plans with 240 million dollars projected. 
The Pacific area is next with 221 million 
dollars; Middle Atlantic next with 189 
million dollars; then, South Atlantic, 183 
million dollars; West South Central, 158 
million dollars; East South Central, 88 mil- 
lion dollars; West North Central, 70 mil- 
lion dollars; New England, 63 million dol- 


billion mark — 1,263 million dollars. lars: and Mountain, 51 million dollars. 
SCHOOL CONTRACTS LET — 1951 SCHOOL CONTRACTS LET — 1950 
School Number of Square School Number of Square 

Month Bond Sales Projects Feet Value Bond Sales Projects Feet Value 
January $ 59,976,560 396 7,453,000 $ 84,638,000 $ 75,721,546 271 5,689,000 $ 63,461,000 
February 83,346,750 321 7,139,000 80,978,000 | 35,276,150 282 5,900,000 58,006,000 
March 63,590,700 545 11,774,000 128,370,000 78,751,750 479 9,136,000 96,262,000 
April 120,012,195 528 8,551,000 103,460,000 62,335,951 563 10,067 ,000 101,836,000 
May 119,847,225 608 10,931,000 123,153,000 | 118,642,367 636 9,286,000 100,186,000 
June 78,786,750 746 10,780,000 128,084,000 106,255,564 832 12,103,000 128,280,000 
July 44,439,000 707 11,638,000 150,090,000 21,187,359 782 10,922,000 111,167,000 
August 79,121,390 639 9,920,000 127,902,000 73,452,950 722 10,253,000 113,095,000 
September 69,979,877 491 7,724,000 98 479,000 91,330,800 561 11,007,000 119,363,000 
October 57,923,165 434 7,048,000 94,476,000 63,863,000 415 8,286,000 86,284,000 
November 59,035,040 356 6,290,000 78,974,000 88,532,000 443 9,998 ,00O0 109,431,000 
December 39,808 ,422 394 10,243,000 136,019,000 | 58,973,235 387 7,908 ,0OO 87,231,000 
Total $875,867,074 6,165 109,491,000 $1,334,623,000 $874,280,372 6,373 110,555,000 $1,174,602,000 


SCHOOL BOND SALES -CONTRACTS LET(SQ FT AND VALUE) BY YEARS 
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cd Responsibilities of 
| Board Members: 


Warren F. Bernstorf, M.D., F.A.CS. 


If we paid no more attention to our 
plants than we have to our children we 
would now be living in a jungle of weeds. 

- Luther Burbank. 


The responsibility of a school board is 
first of all its responsibility to the children 
over which it has jurisdiction. This respon- 
sibility is to provide the best possible edu- 
cational opportunity which it is possible to 
give to the children of the community under 
the existing circumstances. 

Nearly 400,000 men and women make 
up the school boards of this country, em- 
ploying about a million teachers and tens 
of thousands of other employees, serving 
directly about 30 million boys and girls 
and touching the lives of millions of men 
and women. No industry is concerned with 
as many individuals or with a product so 
vital. The average school system in each 
community is quite often the largest local 
business enterprise affecting as it does 
nearly every home. Its work is concerned 
with the most priceless of all materials, 
our children. 

In view of the above, the responsibility 
of the school board member is indeed un- 
limited and in the light of present-day con- 
ditions locally, nationally, and internation- 
ally the responsibility of education for 
democracy, free enterprise, and the Amer- 
ican way of life accentuates even more the 
importance of school board responsibility. 
Consequently, school-board participation 
should not be entered into lightly from 


i paper formed the basis of an address before th 
kK is Association of School Boards at Topeka, Nov 
1951. The author is a member of the Boar 


it Winfield, Kans 


the 
em- 
j ‘ 


poorly conceived and ill grounded reasons 
but should be taken seriously and with the 
realization that it carries a terrific respon- 
sibility, probably second to no responsibil- 
ity which is assumed in any other single 
taxing unit of our local, state, or national 
governments. This responsibility can only 
be assumed by individuals who are mature, 
well grounded in human _ relationships, 
stable mentally and who have an intense 
interest in the principles of education and 
an entirely unreserved dedication to the 
value of education and its constant promo- 
tion. 





Warren F. Bernstorf, M.D. 
Member, Board of Education, 
Winfeld, Kansas. 
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The obligations of a school board mem- 
ber are far-reaching, constantly changing, 
never lessening, and interminable as far as 
the eventual horizons of education are 
concerned. 


Duties of Individual Member 


Now let us turn to the duties of the 
individual school board member. If one 
is concerned with the history of the evolu- 
tion of school board matters, one is im- 
mediately impressed with the marked 
change which has come into the picture. 
The functions of the school board member 
in the earliest schools of our country is 
entirely different from the present-day 
school board member in our highly organ- 
ized, well integrated, carefully conducted, 
and expertly managed school district of 
today. A review of this change shows a 
very definite trend in the relationships of 
the board of education to the executive 
officer, that is the superintendent. In this 
connection there have been evolved definite 
areas in which the board itself is directly 
concerned and also definite areas in which 
the superintendent of schools, as the execu- 
tive officer, is directly concerned. Of course, 
there are twilight zones and overlapping 
or border areas in which the line of defini- 
tion is not distinct and which require the 
best efforts of the board and the superin- 
tendent and other executive officers. In my 
opinion, there are three very definite areas 
to be considered and there seems to be a def- 
inite trend in this direction with probably 
further advantageous developments. In my 
opinion, the functions and duties of the 
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The Jackson, Mississippi, Municipal School Board in Session 


The Trustees of the Jackson, Mississippi, Municipal Separate School District are responsible for the largest 
school system in the state, with more than 16,000 pupils enrolled. The district is more than 65 square miles 
in area and the school board employs nearly 800 Bg me of whom approximately 500 are members of the 


certified educational staff. Left to right are: Cecil 


Travis, secretary; John C. Batte, Sr., president; R. W 


Naef, vice-president; C. R. Ridgway; W. M. Buie. Mr. Batte has served as president of the board since his 


election in 1939. 


Presently the Trustees, with the aid of a Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Secondary Education consisting 
of 101 citizens representing the many interests of the community, are engaged in studies which will aid it in 
projecting the program of secondary education for the next ten years and in determining the numbers and 


types of new secondary schools that must be constucted. Dr 


is serving as consultant to the Citizens’ Advisory Committee. 
Since August, 1950, the board has been engaged in letting contracts for more than 300 new classrooms and 
in modernizing existing school plants. Expenditures in this building pore. including sites and furniture 


and equipment will approximate $9,000,000. In December, 1951, six o 


into active service. 


James W. Reynolds of the University of Texas 


the new elementary schools were put 


A recent pupil population study indicates that by 1955 the enrollment will exceed 18,600 as compared with 
11,000 in 1950 and 16,000 in 1951-52. 





average board of education are best de- 
veloped when the group realizes that its 
work is for the greater part legislative in 
nature and when it also appreciates that 
the function of the superintendent is to a 
great extent executive in nature. These 
functions must be clearly separated. Where 
they enter upon fringe areas the best efforts 
of both superintendent and the board must 
be directed toward co-operation and the 
mutual solution of problems. 


Two Outstanding Duties 


The first and greatest duty of a board 
of education then is to secure a superin- 
tendent who is capable, trained, and able 
to act as the executive officer for the school 
system. He should be given all possible 
support in the execution of his job. 

The second greatest duty of the board 
of education, in my opinion, is to thor- 
oughly acquaint the members with the 
differences in functions as regards the 
superintendent and the board. It is impor- 
tant that board members, in so far as pos- 
sible, prepare themselves to do their work 
as policy makers as efficiently as the super- 
intendent does his work as executive officer. 
Fortunately, the time has come when 
capable, trained, and more or less ex- 
perienced superintendents can be secured. 
I think it is a primary duty of a board to 
avail itself of such talent. 

Another important duty of school boards 
is to acquaint themselves with the laws 
under which they operate. A school board 
is essentially a unit of local government, 
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which is unique in its power and authority 
and is subject completely to the laws of 
the state under which it operates. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the school laws which 
apply to the school district is a primary 
concern and a duty of each member. 

Lately there has been considerable com- 
ment about school board policy. This to me 
is very important and I believe it the duty 
of any particular board to set up and 
enforce a set of rules which reflect a broad 
conception of the board’s policies. These 
rules should not be too rigid, neither should 
they be too flexible, but they should be 
the foundation upon which the actions of 
the board are based. The code of rules 
should be more or less permanent and rec- 
ognized as such and continued through the 
years as long as their value is maintained. 
We still do not have the desired tenure of 
superintendents and even of school board 
members which is, I believe, advantageous. 
Consequently, a continuing statement of 
broad fundamental principles of school 
board policies is not only helpful but nec- 
essary in the consistent conduct of a school 
system. These are the broad general prin- 
ciples which, in my opinion, denote the 
duties of a school board member. 


Time Needed for Meetings 


Another duty which might be mentioned 
is willingness to take the time to devote 
to school board business. Meetings should 
be arranged so that sufficient time may be 
given to matters under discussion in order 
that decisions and opinions returned be 





, 


/ 
not hasty but well conceived, after suffi- 
cient thought is given to their considera- 
tion. 

Attendance at school board meetings 
must be as nearly one hundred per cent per- 
fect as it is possible to make it. It is the 
duty of every school board member to 
actively participate in school board meet- 
ings for it is in the meeting of minds that 
the crystallization of various opinions is 
had and correct decisions are arrived at. 

Another duty of school board members 
is loyalty to the school in all departments. 
It is the duty of a school board member 
to take an active interest in all of the de- 
partments of the school and to give his 
best efforts to their enlargement and effec- 
tive operation. 

It is the duty of a school board member 
to be actively interested and deeply con- 
cerned in the public relations program of 
his schools. This is an area in which, in all 
probability, the poorest job as a board 
member is frequently to be noted. Much 
can be done in smoothing out difficulties 
and easing critical situations in the school 
if the board itself is concerned definitely 
with good public relations. 

There is one duty which must be men- 
tioned in conclusion. It is the duty of 
every school board member to be continu- 
ously concerned with the ever advancing 
horizon in the field of education regardless 
of the size of the community and to give of 
himself unstintingly in the furtherance and 
advancement of education as a_ possible 
solution to the world’s difficulties. 
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Making the Summers Happy — 


Lexington’s Year-Round School 


After only three years of year-round 
school in Lexington, Ky., it seems strange 
to think there was ever a time (and such a 
long time) when everybody took it for 
granted children went to school nine 
months out of twelve and teachers were 
given nine months’ work with nine months’ 
pay and managed somehow the necessity 
of living through the other three. That’s 
changed now and it’s certain no one who 
participates in Lexington’s extended pro- 
gram would turn back the calendar to a 
system devised in the early days of our 
country to meet the needs of rural com- 
munities in a machineless age. 

Those who participate in the extended 
program, whether children or teachers, do 
so because they want to. The arrangement 
for the summer session is on a strictly vol- 
untary basis. One hundred and forty-four 
teachers took part in the ’51 summer ses- 
sion, while 95 other participants were on 
professional or personal leave. Nearly 1600 
children were enrolled. All decide for them- 
selves, and no questions asked. 

Like most far-reaching revolutionary 
plans this one came to life in the original 
thinking of one man. The late W. T. 
Rowland, then superintendent of the Lex- 
ington school system, suggested the idea 
to his board of education in the winter 
of 1946-47. In discussing it with the board 
Dr. Rowland said the waste of tax money 
in equipment and personnel by limiting 
school to nine months was increasingly 
being considered in meetings of the Amer- 
ican School Administrators’ group and in 
articles in their official publication. ‘“Learn- 
ing,” he said, “does not stop automatically 
at the end of nine months with the closing 
of school. Children go on learning. If the 
more or less formal frame of school is ad- 
vantageous for learning nine months, 
wouldn’t it be even better for twelve?” 

Another thought was developed in the 
discussion Dr. Rowland had with the 
board. The extremely rapid increase in 
the cost of living made it imperative for the 
board to raise teachers’ salaries by a sub- 
stantial amount. To do this they must raise 
the tax rate substantially too. Why not, at 
the same time offer the patron and tax- 


*The writer has been a member of the Lexington Board 
of Education during the past eleven years. She is a 
frequent contributor to popular national magazines 
Editor, 


Dorothy Miles * 


payer a broadening of services? Why not 
at long last put the teaching staff on a 
professional basis in some degree com- 
mensurate with other professions? 


Teachers Studied Opportunities 


The board, after several meetings de- 
voted largely to this matter, asked Dr. 
Rowland to have a committee of teachers 
study extended teacher employment. This 
committee of 17 reported back to the 
board in May of 1947, with a comprehen- 
sive outline of what such a plan could 
mean to “the individual and combined 
needs of the children, of the teachers and 
of the community.” It is surprising how 
closely the plan in practice has tallied with 
this first study of what the plan might 
accomplish. 

The board of education, encouraged by 
this report, gave the go-ahead signal to Dr. 
Rowland to work toward a limited preview 
of a regular summer session, the results of 
which they felt they would like to study 
before committing themselves to the full 
scale plan. Accordingly, in the summer of 
1948 a series of “laboratory clinics” were 
set up in five schools with projects based 
on the teachers’ report to the board, 
namely services that can be extended to 
pupils in the summer and intensive cur- 
riculum developments which can best be 
undertaken at that time. Forty teachers, 
principals, and supervisors and 300 pupils 
engaged in the projects, which centered 
around language drills, especially reading, 
in all grades through the tenth, and in 
nature study, science, and health in ele- 
mentary grades. The curriculum for the 
seventh and eighth grades drew largely on 
the fields of English and the social and 
natural sciences. The pupils were enrolled 
for six weeks only. Teachers used the addi- 
tional two weeks to complete seven cur- 
riculum bulletins or courses of study to 
be used during the regular term of 
1948-49. 

The most striking result of this sum- 
mer’s work was the evidence of what can 
be done to improve reading skill. About 
two hundred of the pupils had been selected 
because of evident reading difficulties. Of 
the 122 elementary pupils concentrating 
on this subject, 4 per cent made 12 to 19 
months’ gain, 25 per cent showed 6 to 12, 
and 52 per cent gained from one to six 
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months, while 19 per cent showed no gain. 
At the secondary level the results were 
even more gratifying, once the individual 
child’s difficulty was analyzed and treated. 
About half of a group of 91 pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the junior 
high school gained from three to twelve 
months on their score, while the other half 
gained up to two years. Ten senior high 
pupils gained from six months to three 
years! Since reading ability is fundamental 
to all learning the Lexington board of edu- 
cation felt this project alone would justify 
the year-round school plan. 

The next step in the development of a 
regular summer session was the drawing 
up of a set of policies to regulate this new 
departure from the routine of generations 
in public schools. Again Dr. Rowland and 
the board felt the teachers should have a 
significant part in the planning. An ad- 
visory council of 15 selected by the super- 
intendent, the president of the Lexington 
Education Association, and the president 
of the Lexington Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools contributed a great deal 
to the formation of these policies. 


Original Plan Still In Use 


The effort proved to be a most satis- 
factory example of group endeavor. The 
board of education was kept informed of 
progress through discussion of several ten- 
tative drafts, and suggestions invited from 
board members were declared by the com- 
mittee to be helpful guides in their work. 
The final draft, submitted to all members 
of the professional staff in March, 1949, 
is still in use though minor changes, in the 
light of three years’ experience, are con- 
templated. As their copies of summer ses- 
sion policies went out to the teachers, they 
bore a note from Superintendent Rowland: 
“Within a few days you will receive a 
questionnaire asking you whether or not 
you wish to accept extended employment 
for 1949, and asking you to indicate your 
choice of assignment.”’ 

Dr. Rowland died suddenly while this 
first summer school was in session in July 
of 1949. It was a critical time for the new 
venture. Under different leadership it 
might easily have been less successful, if 
not downright disappointing, had it not 
fallen into the capable hands of a man 
fully in sympathy with the undertaking. 
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John M. Ridgway, since March, 1951, 
superintendent of the Lexington system, 
directed the 1949 summer session after Dr. 
Rowland’s death and each succeeding ses- 
sion has been ably handled by him. 

The Year-Round School Plan of Lexing- 
ton operates on a five-year cycle. Three 
summers of the five, the teacher is teaching 
and working on curriculum; one summer 
she studies, working toward a higher de- 
gree, or taking courses that will enrich her 
chosen field. The fifth summer is for per- 
sonal leave. 

In the summer session the teacher is on 
duty from a little after 8:00 a.m. to about 
2:30 p.m. or the same length of time as a 
normal day in regular session. However, 
the pupils are there only from 8:30 to 
11:30 a.m. This is an answer to the almost 
universal complaint of the classroom teach- 
er, “‘I wish I had time to do the things | 
want to do, and that need to be done.” In 
addition to this extra time each day, the 
teaching staff of kindergarten through the 
eighth grade has two full weeks at the end 
of the term, for the pupils attend school 
only six weeks out of the eight. In grades 
nine through twelve, due to credits, the 
pupils must attend the full eight weeks. 

How do the teachers use this time? In 
group meetings there is a continuous ap- 
praisal of the ideas and ideals underlying 
the program. In workshops they develop 
skills in music, art, handicrafts. Together 
they write and revise courses of study. 
They have time to organize materials of 
instruction; music, laboratory equipment, 
visual aids. They also have time to main- 
tain an excellent system of records, They 
can consider and select textbooks supple- 
mentary to their courses. 


Bulletins and Handbooks Issued 


In the 1951 session a committee of nine 
teachers from eight schools made a thor- 
ough study of our elementary school li- 
braries and prepared an excellent bulletin 
which embodies suggested standards. At 
the end of the bulletin there is a paragraph 
of recommendations which includes the 
following: “Our library services should be 
enriched and expanded by: (1) providing 
teachers with a file of film and film strips 
on units most frequently taught; (2) mak- 
ing a vertical file of pictures for use of 
teachers in their work; (3) providing for 
patrons a shelf of books dealing with child 
problems common to school and home; 
(4) opening the library at stated hours on 
designated days throughout the remainder 
of the summer after summer school. 

Another valuable resource, developed by 
teachers in the summer school session, is a 
handbook on art. Written by teachers for 
teachers it contains basic aims of art edu- 
cation as well as practical source material 
that should help those elementary teachers 
who have little or no specialized art train- 
ing, but have a responsibility for con- 
ducting an art program. 

The report of the Arithmetic Study Com- 
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mittee describes its function as follows: 
“The Committee has attempted to state 
briefly the goals to be attained at various 
grade levels, and to list practices which 
will help the achievement of these goals.” 

“Are we partners with our parents and 
pupils in forming the proper attitudes 
toward school and home?” This is the 
question posed and dealt with by a joint 
committee of teachers and mothers in pre- 
paring a Handbook for Teachers. In the 
introduction to a bulletin on Reporting to 
Parents we find these suggestive thoughts: 
“Three major points to consider in making 
such reports are first, the necessity for a 
well-kept cumulative record; second, re- 
porting will be more satisfactory to parents, 
teachers, and children if written reports 
are supplemented by parent-teacher con- 
ferences; third, as teachers we believe we 
need a more uniform understanding of our 
reporting system before we can interpret 
it to our parents.” 

An attractive booklet 
Ahead with Lexington Kindergartens, is 
well documented with excellent photo- 
graphs. Its aim is to give parents an under- 
standing of the many things the schools 
are trying to accomplish at the beginning 
of a child’s school experience. This is an- 
other valuable product of the summer ses- 
sion. A partial curriculum for the eighth 
grade and delightfully written and _illus- 
trated junior high guides can be chalked 
up to the credit of the 1950 extended em- 
ployment for teachers. 


called Looking 


Meaning for the Children 


What does year-round school mean to 
the child? As the teacher has time and a 
more satisfactory environment in which 
to improve her teaching methods and ma- 
terials, obviously the child benefits all 
along the line. As to specific areas in which 
he can enrich his own experience beyond 
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CO-OPERATION 


Any organized philanthropy, or com- 


munity enterprise such as government, 
demands co-operation, a synchronization 
and unified direction of effort. That means 
teamwork. Functions are not all identical ; 
one lays aside the desire to go his own 
way, fits into the joint undertaking; not 
only does he give of idea and labor, but 
he gives in yielding personal preferences 
and accepting restrictions in the interest 
of co-ordinated application of power; giv- 
ing is of the essence of co-operation. — 


J.B. Shouse, Educational Forum, January, 


1959. 
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what is possible in the regular session, they 
are numerous and varied. In the field of 
music outstanding work has been done 
Individually or in small groups many chil- 
dren have had instruction in band and 
orchestra instruments, Junior-high and 
senior-high school bands co-operated with 
the city playground system to give open air 
concerts. Senior high pupils put on an ex- 
cellent performance of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Trial by Jury which they obviously 
enjoyed as much as the audience, and 
which brought to light talents of less ag- 
gressive young people sometimes lost in 
the crowd in regular session. Choral work 
flourishes in the summer and concerts are 
the order of the day. 

There is time for other arts and crafts, 
sometimes crowded out of a busy winter 
schedule. One school lined the walls of its 
cafeteria with a gratifying exhibit of the 
art and craft work of the pupils. Domestic 
arts come in for a fair share of the pupil’s 
attention. One development this year was 
the interest shown by a group of boys in 
food, not just a normal interest in eating, 
but in marketing and preparing foods, es- 
pecially meats. 

The area of play is not neglected, witness 
supervised play and games on the school 
playgrounds in the afternoon. Children are 
taken on hikes. Trips to study the com- 
munity are possible in the summer session 
where the program is more flexible as to 
time. Dairies, post offices, fire stations, 
horse farms, the airport, and department 
stores are among those who have played 
host to groups of young people or children. 
One lot of children who had never been 
on a train were driven by cars to a near-by 
town to ride back to Lexington on the 
C&O. 

This year a project was undertaken for 
the first time. Day camps for children in 
the elementary grades proved so successful 
the plan is to be expanded next year. Each 
group of 60 children had a week of camp 
experience, pitching tents and all, in the 
wooded area surrounding the city reservoir. 
For city children this is an opportunity 
to learn valuable skills as well as natural 
science under most favorable circumstances. 

Last but by no means least, the summer 
session has proved most fruitful, perhaps, 
in the strides children have been able to 
make in reading ability, in arithmetic, and 
in speech. There is time for individual at- 
tention to the child with reading or speech 
difficulties and time to train teachers to 
give such a child skilled help. There is also 
time to take the especially gifted child at 
a more rapid rate along fascinating new 
language paths such as dramatics, poetry, 
storytelling. In fact, in summing up the 
value of year-round school, one word sug- 
gests itself and that is time. In making more 
of that most valuable commodity available 
to teachers and pupils the Lexington board 
of education feels it has made a good in- 
vestment which will yield ever increasing 
dividends in the life of individual children 
and through them in the life of our city. 
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Aids Pupils for Success and Security — 





Glencoe’s 


Elementary School Library 


Conversation with another student be- 
tween classes at Northwestern University 
last summer brought out for a Glencoe 
teacher a comparison of jobs. She taught 
in southern Illinois, and in reply to her 
question, my answer was, “I’ve been li- 
brarian in Glencoe for 14 years.”’ 

‘Fourteen years? I didnt know ele- 
mentary schools had had library programs 
for that long!” 

Her astonishment made an impression 
on me, and with that remark in mind I 
have watched to see what those years have 
built up in the way of relationships, serv- 
ices, and skills. 

First, the library has become a point of 
contact with many parents. It is the fa- 
vorite place for the PTA to hold the open- 
ing meeting of room-mothers because, says 
the president, “It is such a pretty room 
and there may be some who have never 
seen it.”” The superintendent’s talk to new 
parents was given here this year. The 
beauty of the woodwork, the color of the 
book bindings, and its gaiety of the bulletin 
boards make people want to be in the 
room. Of course, after any meeting there 
are always parents who want to talk to the 
librarian about their children’s reading 
it is the natural place to do it. Perhaps we 
pick out a book to take home to be read 
with the child, or I make a note to recom- 
mend a title to Jean the next time she 
comes in, or we rejoice together about the 
improvement in Dick’s reading. It is an- 
other informal contact between the school 
and the home. 

On the night when parents of seventh- 
and eighth-grade students come to school 
they meet in the library for an explanation 
of the goals of the program; and a plea to 
enlist their help in widening the scope and 
raising the quality of reading done in upper 
school. Statistics show that this is the 
time when the greatest amount of reading 
takes place during the child’s school life- 
time. We all need to help him make it 
worth while. Study habits are discussed and 
parents informed of the instruction in the 
use of library tools and facilities. At this 
time parents usually want to see their 
children’s reading record cards on file. We 
have had several parent meetings open to 
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The Children Help Operate the Library. 


anyone interested in knowing how reading 
is taught in our schools, with opportunities 
to ask questions and have materials pre- 
sented by teachers and counselors. 


Book Fairs Stimulating 


The annual Book Fair, organized and 
operated by the PTA, is held in the library. 
Proceeds from this exciting event are used 
for the purchase of books for the libraries, 
and youngsters look forward eagerly to 
buying books. They make lists for Christ- 
mas hopefully, and save money to get the 
favorite title at the moment. It stimulates 
interest in reading and encourages building 
home libraries, as well as bringing many 
mothers and fathers into the school. Our 
budget is sometimes increased by as much 
as $500 from this activity. 

Second, the use of the library by children 
has increased each year. More and more 
primary boys and girls are checking out 
books. As soon as young minds reach the 
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point where ‘readers’ no longer satisfy or 
have any glamour, they come to the library, 
browse among the bright, colorful story- 
books, make a selection with the approval 
of the librarian, and proudly check it out. 
Selecting a book for the first time is often 
a real highspot in a child’s life, and the 
solemn gladness in his eyes is a thing to 
remember. He soon is coming to the library 
as a regular part of his school day, and a 
friendship is begun with the librarian that 
is the basis for guiding his reading until 
he graduates. His interests can often be 
extended, or used as an entry to greater 
variety. One first grader whose interest in 
dinosaurs far outran his ability to read 
about them thrust his hands in his pockets, 
spread his feet, and announced, “I think 
I have a good deal. If you will show me a 
book with dinosaur pictures in it, I'll take 
a book you want me to read.” So we made 
a pact, and he is working hard to hurry 
the time when he can cope with the books 
that seem so wonderful to him. 
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Reading Abilities Considered 


Reading test scores for all children are 
kept by the librarian so that she can cor- 
relate materials with ability. Slow readers 
are sent to her by the classroom teachers 
for her special help and guidance. These 
are the ones who are bewildered by the col- 
lection of titles, most of which are too long 
or too difficult. Very early they learn that 
the librarian has good books in her office 
with “just the right words” in them. She 
can usually find a good story that looks 
like the books the other children are carry- 
ing around. Pride must be saved. Authors 
and publishers are realizing that there is a 
great need for interest-packed books with 
simple vocabulary, and we are building a 
sizable collection that satisfies these de- 
mands. 

Guidance must always be on an indi- 
vidual basis. No longer do we make out 
lists for all fourth graders to read, but in- 
stead according to the particular situation. 
Sometimes the avid reader needs sugges- 
tions that will challenge and mature his 
appreciation. A child’s record may show 
that he is choosing books of one type only, 
and a list is made to give variety and 
breadth. Whatever the case, it is handled in 
terms of that child’s special and peculiar 
needs. 

Third, the library collection is changin 
along with the methods of teaching. No 
longer do teachers use whole sets of text- 
books, but rather encourage wide use of 
many books and resources, and a child’s 
first impulse is to go to the library to find 
the answer to his problem. This makes the 
library the focal point of the instructional 
program, upon which all grades converge. 
Materials must correlate with group studies 
from kindergarten to eighth grade, and in 
order to provide each child with informa- 
tion he can understand there must be a 
wide range on every subject. This in turn 
makes the librarian’s responsibility to the 
whole school program a significant one. 

This fall as I watched the requests come 
in they began with an interest in insects 
from both primary and intermediate levels 
— books, pamphlets, and pictures were 
needed. One such class group might require 
reading on five different levels. Preparing 
for a trip tothe village fire department the 
kindergarten wanted to know all about fire 
engines, old ones and new ones, and books 
were selected to take to their room. Sixth 
graders needed material on the Mexican 
government, arts and crafts of Mexico; the 
life, inventions and contributions of Greece 
to Rome; expansion of an interest in space 
travel took them into the problem of dis- 
tances of planets from the sun and life on 
other planets. Eighth graders investigated 
conditions in colonial times in America. This 
included ships, costumes, customs, educa- 
tion, weapons, and the status of slavery. 
One primary group wanted instructions for 
setting up an aquarium. Another group 
dealing with magnets and electricity asked 
for facts and simple experiments. So it went 
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endlessly from day to day the demands on 
the library and the librarian. Seasonal in- 
terest often erupted in several rooms at 
once, for curiosity cuts across all grade 
levels. When this happens we are not al- 
ways able to furnish the variety of material 
we should like to offer, but we can usually 
satisfy requests. A continual search goes on 
for science and social study materials that 
will vitalize the program. Supplementary 
reading lists that enrich American history 
now cover a range from intermediate to 
high school abilities, and we are proud of 
the correlation possible through them. 


Children Help Librarian 


Fourth, through instruction, children are 
increasingly at home in the library, and 
able to use the card catalog to find books 
for themselves. Such teaching begins in 
late primary and is continued in a way 
appropriate to each level, culminating in 
seventh grade with written assignments. 
The Glencoe Public Library co-operates in 
developing and checking assignments that 
must be done in their Children’s Room, 
using their card catalog. Since much of the 
high school homework is done in that li- 
brary, such a requirement familiarizes the 
children with facilities available. 

Fifth, it is now an established pattern 
for youngsters to help in operating the li- 
braries. They take responsibility for check- 
ing out books, carding returned books, 
writing overdues, and shelving. They enjoy 
the knowledge that what they do is an im- 
portant school service, and learn the signifi- 
cance of accuracy and dependability. To 
work at the desk is a coveted job. More and 
more the librarian appreciates the relief 
from time-consuming routine which chil- 
dren give her. 

Sometimes because of these young as- 


sistants the librarian can get into class- 
rooms to hear book reports, and contribute 
to discussions as they develop naturally. 
This gives her a chance to pull out human 
values and personal relationships in con- 
trast to the usual excitement of plot, that 
children are apt to see in a story. Very 
often her comments on written reports help 
a child to find ideas he has missed by him- 
self. 

Sixth, the most thrilling development for 
this librarian has been the growth in in- 
terest in creative writing throughout the 
whole system. In some measure the library 
program has contributed to this. Through 
poetry and story periods from kindergarten 
to upper school the vivid, colorful, precise 
word or phrase have been noted, similes 
discussed and picturesque, effective writing 
enjoyed. Almost every group is met by 
the librarian in this way during the year 
and original expression is encouraged and 
given opportunity to emerge. Very often 
children with special talent are given time 
in the library to write or read poetry when 
the mood is on them. Workshops with 
teachers have spread the interest too. Sev- 
eral recordings of poetry and similes done 
by the librarian are available for use in 
the classroom when the time is right. A 
school publication of creative writing is an 
incentive to see work in print. 

Finally, probably the greatest progress 
has been made in knowing children as in- 
dividuals, providing them with materials 
that seem indicated as appropriate to their 
changing needs, and guiding them toward 
further development. Reading is tremen- 
dously important to a child’s success and 
security. Each year we are doing a better 
job in removing frustrations, establishing 
a happy personal relationship that is the 
basis for confidence, and recognizing each 
child as a unique personality. 





The Woodstock, Illinois, Board of Education in Session 


The board of education for Community High School Dist. No. 152 and 
Elementary School Dist. No. 72, Woodstock, IIl., is distinctly a working 
organization. Under its direction the high school has begun to feature an 
outstanding program of vocational education, including machineshop practice, 
the major building trades, vocational agriculture, distributive and commer- 
cial occupations, junior nursing, and home economics. 

The board, from left to right, is: A. C. Drummond, high school principal; 


Nelson N. Stork, superintendent; 


Clarence Roush; Ralph W. Peacock, 


president; Robert Vieregg, secretary; John Tornow; Walter Thurow. 
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School Administrators Find — 





Insecurity the Secret of Long ‘Tenure 


“If superintendents are gypsies 
the fault lies with the profes- 
sors, not the board members.” 


Four curbstone philosophers were outlining 
policies for world salvation. One said, “Now 
if we could get rid of all the whiskey we would 
have a better world.” Another said, “And if 
we could get rid of all profanity we would 
have a much better world.” The third re- 
marked, “If we could get rid of these and all 
other sins that plague mankind, then we would 
have the millenium.” Whereupon the fourth 
observed, “Yes, and then we would have that 
to put up with.” 

It is quite likely we would feel the same 
toward security of tenure guaranteed by others 
— if such is possible. The only security worth 
having is that gained through our own under- 
standing. 

Pity the superintendent whose security of 
position has been guaranteed by others. He is 
deprived of the valuable lessons taught by 
adversity, a great teacher. He does not have 
the opportunity to learn the fundamental prin- 
ciples that guarantee long tenure. When we 
get fired off a job we learn something. The 
writer was superintendent of schools in three 
small communities — tenure: four, seven, and 
ten years. He was fired off the first two jobs 
but beat the board to the punch on the third 
by resigning. His dismissal did not make him 
a gypsy. Instead, it taught him some of the 
secrets of long tenure. On all three jobs he 
learned a lot of things that wouldn’t work. 
And time, a great teacher, has shown him 
how wrong many of his early administrative 
decisions were. 

Observation of people in secure positions 
reveals some good arguments for insecurity. 
Men in the army have security but they aren’t 
very gleeful about it. Men in penitentiaries 
have security but lead drab lives. Then, too, 
look at the large number of people who have 
security of tenure. Are there any evidences 
that they are happier? They would accomplish 
more and do more efficient work if it were 
not for the smug complacency produced by 
the knowledge of security from dismissal. 

Another approach to this question is by 
assumption. Let’s be fair! Suppose our boards 
guaranteed us freedom from dismissal. Just 
how would we respond? What course would 
we pursue? Isn’t it true that we do many 
things we wouldn’t do if we did not fear the 
Court of Public Opinion? Secure a man against 
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defeat—if such were possible—and he 
wouldn’t have much incentive. 

All of us agree that we want freedom of 
speech and action so long as we do not tread 
on the toes of others. Are we as vociferous in 
proclaiming our belief in freedom of conse- 
quence? If we act a certain way we must 
accept the consequences of our actions or we 
have dictatorship. When I chart a course that 
is subject to public opinion it is my business 
to know whether this will receive majority 
approval. If it will not then it is my job to 
sell it to a majority of the people. If I am 
unable to do this and feel my course is right, 
then I must have the courage of my convic- 
tions and accept the consequences of my acts. 


Accept Penalties and Rewards 


There are many reasons why we should be 
ready to accept penalties as well as rewards 
for our deeds. First, administrators make mis- 
takes occasionally. If it were not for the 
penalties we would persist in error and not 
discover the right way. Second, if administra- 
tors were board members they would insist on 
freedom to make decisionsg They must be 
willing to accord board members this same 
right. Third, tenure is not a life or death 
proposition. There are other positions if the 
superintendent is dismissed. Fourth, if we 
believe in the American Way and teach it, 
then we must practice it. 

I teach boys and girls to express themselves 
freely; to search for truth and follow wherever 
it may lead; to do as they please so long as 
their acts are moral and don’t interfere with 
the rights of others; and to accept the conse- 
quences of their actions. I must be willing to 
practice what I teach. 

Much of the fanfare about gypsy superin- 
tendents is a matter of attitude. Instead of 
blaming boards for mobility of administrators, 
why not ask the question, “What do superin- 
tendents do to cause their dismissal?” Better 
still, “What can they do to insure long tenure?” 

If superintendents concentrate on building 
a school system for boys and girls, they won’t 
have to worry about the Court of Public 
Opinion. They will find it favorable. Most 
superintendents approach the problem back- 
wards. They feel they must curry favor of 
board members. They spend too much time 
building fences when they could be building a 
webb of favorable public opinion so powerful 
the board couldn’t oust them nor would they 
want to. 

Security is something we must strive for if 
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we would attain it. We need to quit thinking 
about being dismissed. It is a well-established 
psychologica' fact that the way to become a 
gypsy superintendent is to think about it. The 
administrator must concentrate on positive 
actions. It is the only way to get rid of nega- 
tive thinking. What we fear will happen usually 
happens. 


Right Approach to the Board 


Second, the administrator must have the 
right attitude toward his board members. When 
he is hired he has an excellent opportunity to 
get across his philosophy to the board mem- 
bers. A suggested approach follows: 

“Gentlemen, you have selected me to be 
your superintendent and I appreciate your 
confidence in me. During the year I will have 
certain duties and responsibilities. Some de- 
cisions will have to be made. These decisions 
will be made without equivocation. They will 
be my decisions and I will accept the conse- 
quences, favorable or unfavorable. From time 
to time I will make recommendations setting 
forth my reasons for the same. You will decide 
whether they will be put into execution. You 
will weigh them in the light of your experience 
and understanding and cast your votes accord- 
ingly. Whatever your decision, you may be 
sure it will be accepted graciously. It is the 
democratic way and the way of free men to 
abide by the will of the majority. When the 
proper time comes you will determine whether 
you care to retain me another year or seek 
someone else. That will be for you to decide. 
You will judge me on the basis of my whole 
record. I do not ask that you discount any of 
my actions. Weigh my record and vote as 
your conscience directs. If you retain me at a 
contract mutually agreed upon I shall be most 
grateful. If you do not choose to give me an- 
other opportunity, I thank you for the contract 
you have given me and want you to know that 
I respect your right to judge me adversely. It 
is in this spirit that I undertake the respon- 
sibilities you have placed in my hands. I shall 
try to do my best.” 

If an administrator wants to startle the 
members of the board, then give them the right 
to exercise their own judgment and accept it 
most graciously even though it is against your 
best judgment. A board member in a small 
community approached an applicant for the 
superintendent’s position and apologized be- 
cause the board hadn’t selected him. He was 
startled when the applicant told him he re- 
spected the board’s right to exercise its own 
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judgment and he was most willing to abide by 
the decision because that was the American 
Way of doing things. 

Third, don’t start a revolution. Take over 
where your predecessor left off. Give him 
credit for doing an excellent job. Naturally 
you will do things differently. Two men may 
use different methods and accomplish similar 
results. Don’t go in with the idea you are going 
to revolutionize the system. Don’t give people 
the impression there is little to be desired 
about the conditions you found. The other fel- 
low had merit or he wouldn’t have had the job. 
It is better to make adjustments within the 
existing framework rather than radical changes. 
In short, don’t give the impression you are a 
god because they will soon learn you are 
human and they know what to expect of a 
human being. Try to impress them with the 
idea that you possess common sense. 


The Real Boss 


Fourth, attend to your own business. You 
have an enviable position when you first take 
over. You are held in high esteem. It is to 
your advantage to keep it that way. Attend to 
your own business. If in doubt about whether 
something is your business or not, let it alone. 
You have the respect of the people. Keep it. 
Nothing cheapens quite so much as meddling 
in the affairs of others. The person who minds 
his own business is a rare individual — much 
desired. 

Fifth, know your boss. Know to whom you 
are responsible. It isn’t the school board mem- 
bers or officers of the Chamber of Commerce. 
You owe the board members respect because 
they are superiors and hire you to serve the 
children of the community. You are directly 
responsible to these children and your main 
objective should be to provide the best pos- 
sible school for them. They are the best 
little salesmen in the world and if you are 
giving them a school that they enjoy attending 
they will tell the world about it. 

If a school has 300 students that school has 
300 ambassadors of good will, ill will, or in- 
difference going from its doors every afternoon 
These messengers carry and disseminate school 
news. They make or break teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other public school officials. Two 
thousand years ago the Master Teacher said, 
“Better tie a millstone about your neck rather 
than offend one of these.” The superintendent’s 
task is to discover as many ways as possible 
to get and keep the good will of these news 
harbingers. And they don’t want special priv- 
ilege. They aren’t adults, hence they still be- 
lieve in a spirit of fair play. They recognize 
real values. Boys and girls afford the best 
channel for good public relations. 

Sixth, don’t gossip. Don’t indulge in idle 
gossip. It may be advisable to listen to some 
of it because you need to know how people 
think so you can work with them harmoni- 
ously. If you become involved in common 
community gossip you are a common gossip. 
People talk about people. The administrator 
should reserve for himself the right to be a 
good listener. 
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Don't talk too much. Wisdom is gained by 
being a good listener. It is an unusual person 
who can talk incessantly and not rattle. Listen 
and meditate. 

Seventh, don’t be a reformer. Don’t try to 
change local customs and conventions. If you 
do your duty you won't have time to carry 
out reforms in the community. You are not a 
reformer. You are an administrator and 
teacher. If you believe you have the answer 
to life, then live it as you believe it should be 
lived and let others follow. “Nothing needs 
reforming quite so much as a reformer.” 

Eighth, don’t be a troublemaker. Don’t stir 
up trouble. If trouble arises, don’t keep it 
stirred up. If it necessitates action, act. Then 
forget it. The public won't listen to one side 
howl for long. They soon tire of it and go to 
something else. You don’t need to worry about 
decisions if they are honestly made and left 
to stand on their merits. Don’t be afraid the 
other person will get the last word. Insist upon 
him having it. You don’t have to prove the 
truth and you can’t prove a lie. 


Accepting Criticism 


Ninth, accept criticism. Don't let it get you 
down. You believe you are a leader, hence 
you should be able to take criticism. It is 
easily done if you will do two things. First, 
ask yourself if it is true and, if so, can you 
profit by it? If you can, then do something 
about it. If it isn’t justified, then ignore it. 
Your enemies are always ready to believe 
anything bad about you. Your friends are just 
as adamant in refusing to believe it. If it 
isn’t true they will prove it a lie. A smart 
attorney does not defend himself in court. 

Tenth, you don’t have to set the world on 
fire. Don’t be fi a hurry. If you ask for an 
improvement and don’t get it, remember, you 
are still where you started. You can continue 
to function as you have been doing. You can 
concentrate on decent human relations without 
spending large sums of money. The opening 
field in education and all walks of life is an 
understanding of spiritual values and their 
paramount importance in life. It is far more 
important to have children with pleasant per- 
sonalities than spacious and monumental build- 
ings. 

Eleventh, don’t underestimate community 
intelligence. Give others credit for being in- 
telligent. Don’t think you know all the an- 
swers. Board members and patrons may not 
have theoretical educational knowledge but 
they are skilled in ways of living together in- 
telligently. Every person has some contribution 
to make. And all have some practical ideas. 
They have many valuable lessons to teach. You 
may profit from them if egotism has not im- 
munized you from learning from others. You 
will be wise to entertain all suggestions. You 
never know when you may discover a gem of 
great value. Don’t underestimate community 
intelligence. Do you think your knowledge 
would compare favorably with the combined 
intelligence of one hundred, five hundred, one 
thousand, or five thousand people? If so you 
are either a genius or egotistically embalmed. 


Other people are not fools. You will be a 
better administrator or teacher if you know 
how the street cleaner massages a boulevard. 
You will be wise if you can work out an 
effective plan for determining what others 
think. The key to working with others is 
knowledge of how they think. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he.” 

Twelfth, give others the right to be differ- 
ent. They have a right to express opinions 
freely and without resentment on the part of 
others. Only through freedom of speech will we 
ever be able to discover the whole truth. In 
public discussions we must be interested in 
discovering the truth rather than justifying 
our Own opinion. 


Growth Needed, and Direction 


Thirteenth, take your time. Don't act 
hastily. Few problems have to be settled im- 
mediately. Time is a great problem solver. 
When a serious situation arises, postpone final 
decision as long as possible. Many times a 
problem will solve itself if given time. Never 
act in anger or under intense emotional strain. 
At all times keep cool. The mark of a real 
leader is the person who can keep cool when 
adversity comes. It pays to possess this qual- 
ity. It is worth cultivating if you do not pos- 
sess it. No price is too high to pay for the 
attainment of leadership qualities. 

Fourteenth, keep growing. If you do this 
you won’t have any time to spend on a 
cracker barrel down town getting mixed up 
in petty politics. Attend conventions and other 
educational meetings. Keep growing mentally. 
It will keep you out of a rut, help you succeed, 
and win you promotion long after you are past 
the age when most men are through. 

Fifteenth, have a sense of direction. Know 
where you are going. Unless you do this you 
won’t know when you arrive, nor will you have 
any idea of what to do when you get there 
If you have a sense of direction the school 
will have a sense of direction. Otherwise no 
one will know where he is going. 

Sixteenth, keep busy at worth-while things. 
Meditate on things worth while. You are never 
idle. Wherever you are, you can be doing 
something. You are always doing something 
during your conscious moments. Much more 
can be learned gazing out a window than you 
think provided you meditate on worth-while 
things. 

Seventeenth, help others or let them alone. 
If you don’t have anything else to do, then 
take an interest in the person nearest you. 
What can you do to make life a little more 
meaningful for this person? Do it. The great 
secret of successful living, believed by far too 
few, is devoting as much time as possible to 
helping others live at their best, never making 
the pathway difficult for them, helping if you 
can but always remembering that sometimes 
the greatest gift you can bestow upon others 
is to let them alone. They may not need nor 
want your help. Your best interest is served 
when the best interest of those with whom you 
work is served. Add contented custodians, con- 
tented students, contented teachers, and you 
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get a contented community all of which adds 
up to your peace of mind. 


Help Others Succeed 


Eighteenth, select teachers you hope will be 
more successful than you. Surround yourself 
with good men and women. If possible, select 
those who are qualified to hold your position 
as well as their own. The fellow under you 
won’t get your job so long as you do it well. 
If you don’t, someone else will get it and your 
assistant is entitled to it if the board sees fit 
to hire him. You don’t want a man Friday 
as an assistant. You want the best possible 
man. If everyone acts efficiently you will be 
very fortunate. It will be a credit to you. You 
should rejoice that you have successful helpers. 
You should be afraid not to have them, One 
bad teacher can contaminate a whole system. 
You are big enough for your job if you are 
big enough to select the best possible talent 
to work with you. 

Nineteenth, watch others work. Visit other 
schools and have all staff members do like- 
wise, custodian included. You will be sur- 
prised how many new ideas they will collect. 

Twentieth, know your school. Know your 
weak teacher or teachers, your problem stu- 
dents. Look for weaknesses and try to correct 
them. Encourage continued excellent work by 
your best teachers by recognizing achieve- 
ment. Above all, do everything possible to help 
the problem boys and girls. They can and must 
be given a sense of belonging. 


In Summary 


Finally, some random thoughts on tenure. 

A superintendent doesn’t believe a board 
has the right to fire him but he will agree he 
has known some superintendents who deserved 
dismissal. 

The security idea, carried to extreme, tends 
to establish a more static social order. Change 
has many values. Security of tenure robs so- 
ciety of these values. 

When a superintendent meets with his 
board or talks with them individually he is 
educating them—for his retention or dis- 
missal. If his conversation is based on the 
American concept of the rights, privileges, and 
duties of free men and he practices what he 
teaches he won’t have to worry about their 
decision. 

One superintendent becomes involved in 
petty politics — and eventually loses his job. 
He is nothing more than a petty politician. 
Another becomes involved in the lives of boys 
and girls — doing everything he can to build 
into these lives spiritual values of human 
decency. He couldn’t be blasted off the job. 
Moral: Become involved in the business of 
building noble lives. 

The administrator who believes that holding 
his job must be based on soft soap comes to 
realize he must soft-soap everybody. When 
he soft-soaps everybody he soft-soaps nobody. 
People don’t want palaver, they want per- 
formance, 

There are good people in the next town. 
lhe new superintendent has an opportunity to 





A FABLE OF LONG TENURE 


A school administrator dreamed he was 
in the valhalla of successful school admin- 
istrators. He inquired of each the secret 
of his long tenure on earth. One said, “I 
looked to the school board for security 
but it was not to be found.” Another said, 
“I looked to the parents for long tenure 
but it was not there.” Still another said, 
“I looked to the legislature for it but they 
did not have the answer.” Another said, 
“I sought out the politician but he was 
too busy building his own fences to offer 
a suggestion but wanted the answer when 
I found it.” Finally, in despair, he was 
about to depart but was stopped by the 
leader of the group who said, “I speak for 
all. We, too, sought the answer where it 
could not be found. Do you remember the 
scene in Dicken’s Christmas Carol where 
Scrooge asks Marley’s ghost about the fate 
of Tiny Tim? Marley’s answer was this, 
‘The answer to your question is found in 
your own heart.’ This is the secret of long 
tenure. The answer is to be found within 
you. It cannot be guaranteed by others.” 
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make many new friends — and a few enemies 
whom he should seek to destroy the Lincoln 
way, that is, by making them his friends. 


Dismissal may be a blessing in disguise. 
Dean West was responsible for the ousting of 
Woodrow Wilson as President of Princeton 
University. He became Governor of New 
Jersey and was nominated for the Presidency 
on the Democratic ticket in 1912. The split 
in the Republican Party virtually assured his 
election. He was kicked into the Presidency of 
the United States, not out of Princeton 
University. 


Independence of Decency 


Administrators need to own themselves. 
They need an independence of decency. The 
board should be as apprehensive of securing 
the service of an administrator as the latter 
is of being retained another year. They do 
not need this independence to run over board 
members but to maintain their own self- 
respect. Two questions are equally important. 
The board asks, “Do you want to work for us 
another year?” The superintendent asks, “Do 
you want my services another year?” 

In the concluding lines of The White Cliffs 
of Dover there appears this observation, “In 
a world where there is no England I would 
not care to live.” If administrators were 
guaranteed security of tenure they would soon 
conclude, “On a job where there is no pos- 
sibility of dismissal I would not care to work.” 


Functions of the School Board 


I. H. Muchnick, who was elected chairman of 
the Boston school committee in January last, 
has expressed his determination to distinctly 
change the attitude of the school committee 
toward its work. In accepting the chairmanship, 
Mr. Muchnick said in part: 

“As I see it, the Boston school committee 
is similar in theory to the board of directors 
of any large corporation; its primary function 
is to provide proper education for the youth 
of our city. To follow the corporate analogy 
further, it would appear that in this educational 
effort there are two classes of stockholders. The 
preferred stockholders are the children of our 
city to whom the school committee owes the 
primary duty of furnishing the very best in 
educational facilities at the disposal of the city. 
The common stockholders are the parents and 
taxpayers of Boston who want their investment 
in behalf of the preferred stockholders protected 
from waste, inefficiency, patronage, and nepotism. 

“To accomplish this aim, the school committee 
must resolve to discard the methods and prac- 
tices of recent school committees. Unfortunately, 
from my observation, recent school committees 
have devoted little or no time or effort to matters 
of administrative or educational policy, but have 
concentrated on petty details that never should 
have been permitted to waste the time of a 
board of directors. Recent school committees 
have devoted their time and the taxpayers’ 
money to patronage, favor-doing, and other 
similar things that may have been politics but 
have resulted in decreased educational benefits 
for our pupils. In too many instances, members 
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of the administrative staff have added their help 
to this political setup. 

“If this school committee intends to revitalize 
and modernize an archaic system —and I firmly 
believe it does—it must renounce the political 
maneuverings indulged in by past school com- 
mittees and must dedicate itself to the cause 
of better education. It must serve notice on 
the administrators that it will be content only 
with the best for our children and that it will 
stand for nothing that impedes progress or 
wastes the taxpayers’ money.” 

To further carry his intention of reform into 
effect, Mr. Muchnick recommended 18 definite 
areas of school committee services which require 
improvement. To paraphrase the points: 

1. Revision of the rules and regulations of 
the school committee in harmony with general 
principles outlined above. 

2. Elimination of present multiple authority 
and executive control. The purpose will be to 
center authority in the superintendent as chief 
executive of the school system. 

3. The abolition of the Board of Apportion- 
ment, which controls school finances. 

4. The revision of the functions of the Board 
of Superintendents to the point that it will be 
purely advisory. 

5. The rearrangement of the purposes of the 
school committee meetings so that they will be 
devoted to the discussion of actions on general 
policy and questions relating to the welfare of 
the educational system. 

6. The abolition of school committee con- 

(Concluded on page 104) 
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BOARD POLICIES . . . 
THEY NEED NOT BE 
COMPLICATED 


Carl B. Franzen* 


Every school system has policies. Whether 
bylaws, rules and regulations, or board action 
—recorded or unrecorded — policies exist. 

It’s true that some policies, if not written 
and codified, may have been established so 
long ago that almost everybody has forgotten 
them. In such a case ideas may have changed; 
interpretation becomes hazardous. If written, 
policies may have been modified by subsequent 
board action; they may be outdated. 

We can classify decision-making troubles of 
teachers and administrators into two cate- 
gories: (1) Policy, while it exists, is unwrit- 
ten, and hence those who are supposed to be 
governed by it cannot act with sureness. (2) 
Policy, while codified and written, is outdated 
by subsequent board action. 

There is real danger after a set of rules 
and regulations have been drawn that the 
board and administration will sit back, saying, 
in effect, “Well, we’ve taken care of that!” 
Yet, even with diligence in providing annota- 
tions or bylaw modifications, difficulties may 
arise. Policy declaration can easily become so 
involved that one gets lost or discouraged in 
attempting to use it. 

There is no doubt as to the wisdom of 
having written policies. Needed is a simple 
method of drafting, and a means of keeping 
them current and easy to use. 


A Useful Device 


One device being used by a few school 
systems —and also by a number of leading 
industries —is a loose leaf “Policy and Pro- 
cedures” notebook. Both policies and pro- 
cedures are needed. 

There needs, first of all, to be the guide 
which tells what to do. Items fitting this de- 
scription are the policies. There needs, also, to 
be a guide of how to do things. Items of this 
kind are the procedures. 

Policies and procedures, when drawn, should 
be concerned with but one topic. The lengthy 
document (filled with stilted paragraphs many 
of which have little significance) replete with 
articles, subarticles, sections and subsections, 
is too hard to use. A series of sheets, each 
treating one —and only one — topic, written 
simply and concisely, is easy to use. 

Quite obviously, this takes the complexity 
out of both development and use of board 
rules. 

In the actual preparation, topics can be de- 
veloped as needed, in a gradual way. They 
readily can be modified and new sheets in- 
serted in the notebook whenever change occurs. 
To facilitate use, a table of contents or an 
index (which should be alphabetical) should 
be prepared. This would list exact topics cov- 
ered by policies. 


Separate Procedures From Policies 


Policies ‘and procedures should be placed in 
separate sections of the loose leaf binder. Only 


*Superintendent of Schools, Estes Park, Colo. 
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Typical Pages of the Estes Park School Policies Book. 


“policy contents” will be scanned when “what 
to do” knowledge is required; only the “pro- 
cedure contents” will be reviewed when “how 
to do it” information is desired. 

Both policies and procedures should be 
numbered. Numbering will refer to the policy 
or procedure, not to the page. Each policy or 
procedure will be limited, then, to ome sheet 
of paper, a condition which makes for con- 
ciseness. The numbering is permanent; hence, 
when a revision is made, it is a simple matter 
to insert a new sheet into the binder while 
removing the corresponding obsolete page. 

A typical medium sized school system 
(smaller and medium sized districts most need 
policies — especially easy-to-use ones) prob- 
ably will need a minimum of 20 or 30 policies. 
In the absence of any written policies, a dis- 
trict might start with any topic. Should salary 
scheduling demand the attention of the school 
board, this would be a good place to start. 
Should the topic of discussion be the fees 
charged pupils, or testing, these would be 


good starting points. In the course of a few 
months, a full set of policies can readily — 
almost effortlessly — be developed, and this 
up-to-the-minute information put in the hands 
of all school employees. 

In a similar way procedures can be set up. 
Should there be discussion concerning the 
agenda of board meetings, the first procedure 
could cover this. Other topics fitting this 
category might be field trips, or pupils: their 
health and safety. Soon you will have what 
amounts to an operational manual; you will 
have set up an orderly way to take care of 
frequent “how to do it” questions. 

The process is neither arduous nor costly. 
It becomes a gradual, sensible development, 
and one in which members of the professional 
staff (lay committees, too) can take part. But, 
it must be a continuous undertaking. Policies 
and procedures, to be useful, must be up to 
date. Only when such a condition exists can 
there be a sound basis for sure administration 
— in the office or in the classroom. 
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School Plant Adequacy Through — 


Techniques of Estimating 


Fk uture Enrollment Wallace H. Strevell* 


School districts have available at least four 
practical methods which they may use to 
project future enrollments and to determine 
the space needs of school buildings. These 
methods are (1) a census class projection, 
(2) a retention ratio projection, (3) a housing 
projection, and (4) a total population forecast. 

Many districts face a critical school build- 
ing problem. The current situation is caused 
by the shifting of population groups and 
extensive suburban developments, by the 
heavy impact of the postwar birth increase, 
and by the evident obsolescence or inadequa- 
cies of existing school plants. State-wide sta- 
tistics do not assess the volume and timing 
of the space needs of school buildings. Each 
individual school district must separately esti- 
mate the number of children it will need to 
house. 

As a regular part of its administrative pro- 
cedure each district ought to have a system 
of enrollment projection and revise its records 
annually. The administrative plan should pro- 
vide for an accurate accounting of required 
source data and for the annual preparation 
of five- and ten-year enrollment estimates. 
The basic patterns described below for pro- 
jecting future enrollment may be adapted to 
the needs of the individual district. 


METHOD I. CENSUS CLASS 
PROJECTION 


A district which maintains a dependable 
school census from birth to 18 years of age 
is in a favorable position to estimate its future 
enrollments directly from a child population 
projection. Even where only a partial school 
census has been kept, as for example a cen- 
sus of school age children, there are possible 
means of constructing from the available data 
a reasonable projection of the future child 
population. 

Table I explains the method of projecting 
census classes. A census class is any age group 
in a given year. Since each census class be- 
comes one year older with every successive 
year, the projection is extended diagonally on 
the work sheet. 

After the school census records for ten or 
more years previously are posted on the work 
sheet as shown in Table I, the data must be 
inspected for internal consistency. For ex- 
ample, a comparison of resident birth records 
obtained from the state health department 
with the age one census classes and so on 
of successive years leads to the obvious con- 
clusion that the preschool age enumeration 
in the illustration is not dependable. 


*Chairman, Department of Education Administration, 
University of Houston, Houston, Tex 


The school district is advised, before con- 
structing a new school building, to conduct a 
special school census. This special school cen- 
sus should produce essential information and 
be completely accurate. Essential information 
would cover family structure, migration facts, 
types of dwelling, and educational plans. Ac- 
curacy is achieved by counting the dwelling 
units and obtaining an enumeration of every 
household. 

Despite the shortcomings of the data given 
in the illustration, the child population trends 
by groups of age levels may be established. 
In this instance the census of school age 
children seems to be reasonably consistent 
and reliable. Comparing the age 8 to 15 census 
classes with the age 7 to 14 census classes of 
the preceding year produces a migration ratio 
for children of the school age level. Then, 
comparing the age 6 census classes with the 
resident births of six years previously, inter- 
polated to the school census year, produces a 
ratio that can be made to yield the migration 
rate for the preschool age level. 

The general method of analyzing school 
census data for migration trends is shown by 
these illustrative ratios. Many ways will be 
discovered for applying the principle in local 
situations. Where dependable birth records are 
not obtainable, the age 4 to 7 census classes 
may be compared with age 3 to 6 census 
classes of previous years, and so on, to deter- 
mine trends. Different migration trends may 
be established for the various age level groups. 

From a series of ratios the average trend, 
or the median trend if erratic figures are to 
be avoided, is chosen. The significance of mi- 
gration trends for projection purposes has to 
be carefully evaluated. Migration trends of 
more than 2 per cent per annum require close 
scrutiny. The principal difficulty in selecting 
trends for projection is that limiting factors 
may exist in the situation such as probable 
economic changes or residential dwelling satu- 
ration of the district. The estimator must ex- 
ercise judgment on the basis of the broadest 
possible array of objective evidence regarding 
the community and a thorough inspection of 
trends in the wider market area of which the 
school district forms a part. 

As the census classes are projected diago- 
nally on the work sheet they are increased 
or decreased each year according to the net 
in- or out-migration ratio determined for the 
respective age levels. The age 6 census classes 
can, if necessary, be estimated from resident 
births and other supplementary evidence. The 
resulting child population estimates for five 
and ten years hence should be consistent with 
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population and housing forecasts of the region. 

To estimate the future public school enroll- 
ment, the per cent of each age level enrolled 
according to past experience is applied to the 
projected census classes as shown in the table. 
An estimated number of nonresidents is added. 
This procedure assumes that private and pa- 
rochial school attendance will vary with the 
population changes and that educational policy 
concerning preprimary attendance, high school 
holding power, and the like, will continue un- 
changed. Of course, every assumption must 
be tested by field investigation. 

The estimated enrollments by age may be 
converted to grade enrollments by applying 
the percentages found in the cumulated age- 
grade charts of the school district. The pro- 
cedure has been one of direct inference from 
a child population projection. This approach 
is the preferred method of estimation where 
adequate source data are obtainable. 


METHOD II. RETENTION 
RATIO PROJECTION 


Given a dependable record of resident births 
and the enrollment history of the district schools, 
a second method of estimating future enroll- 
ments may be applied as illustrated in Table II. 
This method is currently popular in published 
school surveys since it utilizes available data 
and is found to reflect community character- 
istics with considerable accuracy. The method 
consists of two determinations: First, a way 
is found to estimate the future enrollments 
of a convenient primary grade, such as Grade 
2 used in the illustration; and, second, this 
grade enrollment is projected to successive 
years by a series of grade-survival or retention 
ratios established from experience. 

The mean ratio of second-grade enrollment 
to resident births seven years previously, as 
shown in the table, is established from analysis 
of the trend over several years. Quite com- 
monly the health department records of resi- 
dent births by civil divisions are found to 
be noncoterminous with the school district 
boundaries. In this event, the number of resi- 
dent births attributable to the school district 
can be estimated by a method of prorating 
according to number of dwellings or some 
similar device. Where the civil division is 
characteristically similar to the school district, 
it is permissible to employ a ratio of second- 
grade enrollment to civil division births. 

The birth data for large districts should 
be interpolated from the calendar year to the 
school year. This can be done by adding three 
quarters of each year’s resident births to one 
quarter of the previous year’s births. The 
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, 1 1 13 4 169 202 + 2 
enrollments are projected backward from a 1943 218 1950 162 194 165 195 171 133 134 135 12 9 202 164 156 2127 
second-grade estimate. RATIO: 
The mean retention ratio is obtained from tg AM 
grade to grade retention experience over a 7 Years 1 K s* - -@ -@ 2 6 9 20 12 
period of years. The median or trend ratio Senate 1 . 3? 8 #8 "os 9 Ww it 
could be selected in place of the mean ratio. : 
Several assumptions will underlie the choice. 1940 .716 1.02 .66 : 
Protection the av . h . 1941 .659 1.12 .98 .941.05 .95 .95 1.01 .90 1.07 1.26 .86 .89 
Projecting the average ratio assumes that prior 1942 .765 1.00 .85 1.06 .97 .93 .99 .95 .821.081.15 .75 .79 
migration trends will continue unchanged, that 1943 .670 1.10 .90 1.00 .97 1.0% .97 .90 .93 1.23.1.13 .65 .63 
. d Biel asteat d: ‘ll 1944 .694 1.02 1.02 1.01 1.06 .961.05 1.00 .921.251.14 .77 .98 
private and parochial schoo! attendance wi 1945 626 .97 .91 1.02 1.00 1.03 1.08 .97 .911.24.1.21 .94 .61 
vary directly with the rise or decline of child as G90 a . 88 4-88 .92 1.07 .96 99 3? 1.19 1.46 .&7 ‘3D 
. : 1947 .651 . .85 1.08 1.00 1.01 1.01 1.07 .871.13 1.24 .92 .80 
population, and that nonresident enrollment 1948 1748 .98 .85 .99 .98 .971.09 .98 .99 1.131.238 (94 69 
will have @ constant relationship. If field 1949 .940 1.02 .96 1.071.14 .971.02 1.02 .931.13 1.41 .64 .82 
studies indicate otherwise, the retention ratios 1950 .835 1.05 1.06 .941.15 1.05 .93 1.33 1.26 .76 .85 
> s . ‘ Average 
may need to be adjusted accordingly. Ratio:.723 1.02 .91 1.03 1.02 .99 1.03 .99 .921.181.26 .83 .81 
METHOD III HOUSING ENROLLMENT PROJECTION: 
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New school buildings are usually in most 1988 * 1953 ” it: 197 180 78 189 203 172 125 144 189 153 143 2359 
urgent demand wher r n a shar ern fir 2 220 164 172 195 201 156 148 161 157 124 26u7 
urg oF ah 4 —— e has been a “ P 1948 294 1955 213 241 219 279 224 182 177 193 185 186 186 150 127 2562 
9 - new dwe pr. oe There 2989 327 1956 a 2 219 219 285 222 187 125 176 218 234 154 122 2690 
is a logical argument for building schools to 499 5 #43 223 282 229 165 161 210 275 194 125 2819 
8 8 idential neiehb a pope 1951 327 1958 236 236 212 243 268 221 290 227 170 190 265 228 157 2923 
accompany a residential neighborhoo or com- 1952 320 1959 231 233 212 243 248 246 228 287 209 201 239 220 185 2962 
munity of homes. Large-scale construction or 1953 315 1960 228 233 212 238 248 246 253 226 264 247 253 198 178 3024 
demolition of dwellings will likely produce ' ' isd ‘ 
sudden changes of enrollment not forecast by Table II. Retention Ratio Projection, kindergarten to grade twelve. 


prior population trends. 
Therefore a method is required for “con- 
tingency estimates.” That is to say, if a cer- 


tain large-scale housing development occurs 
the probable impact upon enrollments beyond 
that reflected in the projection of past trends 
must be anticipated. Present experience indi- 
cates that new suburban developments are 
occupied by an abnormally large proportion 
of young children. Several risks, however, are 
encountered in this approach. New dwellings 
may not necessarily bring an equivalent in- 
crease of total district population. The fact 
of an abnormally large number of preschool 
children moving into a settlement is no guar- 
antee that they will remain in the neighbor- 
hood in similar proportions through high 
school. Generally new residential construction 
has meant a large influx of young families, 
especially in postwar suburban developments. 
But such settlements of young families usu- 
ally produce a peak enrollment which in later 
years subsides. 

One should be warned against projecting 
abnormal statistics. Figure 1 gives the dis- 
tribution of age 5 to 14 children per dwelling 
unit among the civil divisions of New York 
State for 1940. Statistics outside the central 
tendency of a state should be seasoned with 
conservatism in making long range projections 
for a locality of the state. 

The future housing prospects of a district 


can be estimated from the past rate of new 
dwelling construction demonstrated by issu- 
ance of building permits or by real estate 
maps of the area and from the municipality’s 
land usage program and a study of the 
limitations imposed by dwelling saturation. 
Obviously a comprehensive study of economic 
and real estate movements must precede any 
judgment as to amount and probable timing 
of future housing growth. 

The method of preparing a contingency 
estimate of enrollment is to establish the 
number of homes and the average enrollment 
per household. The district is divided into 
types of residential areas and types of dwell- 
ings, and from the regular school census or 
a special school census the respective average 
family structure is estimated. Conclusions as 
to future residential construction are of most 
value in selecting school sites and providing 
for expansibility in the school plant design. 


METHOD IV. POPULATION 
FORECASTS 


For long range enrollment estimates and to 
test the reasonableness of other projections, 
a forecast of total population should be ob- 
tained. U. S. Census techniques are valid for 
this purpose; although as a rule the school 
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authorities can secure good population fore- 
casts from utility companies who engage spe- 
cialists for this work. 

School surveyors have been inclined to 
avoid enrollment estimation from total popu- 
lation forecasts because of the uncertainty in 
fixing the ratio of school age to total popu- 
lation. Figure 2 shows how this statistic was 
distributed among civil divisions of New York 
State in 1930 and 1940. The spread of the 
distribution among health areas of New York 
City is found to be even greater than among 
civil divisions of the state. During the past 
two decades, elementary enrollments were 
falling while total population increased. On 
the average, according to the U. S. Census, 
the percentage of enrollment to total popula- 
tion is due to increase from about 16 per cent 
to 20 per cent by 1960. 

Local variations from state and national 
trends with respect to this percentage may be 
inferred from past trends of the district, pro- 
vided the tendency to regress toward the 
wider area norm is recognized. Allowance must 
be made for such local characteristics as 
parochial school attendance, suburban trends, 
and the population cycles of built-up resi- 
dential areas. When the percentage is estab- 
lished and applied to the population forecast, 
the conclusions serve as a control on the rea- 
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sonableness of carrying forward the trends 
assumed under other enrollment projection 
methods. 

An enrollment projection for five years 
hence determines the classroom space needs 
of a school district. A projection for ten years 
hence is useful in planning for school sites, 
community service facilities, and provisions 
for expansibility of school plant. Published 


surveys have demonstrated the advantage of 
maps as a means of presenting the population 
changes. Especially helpful are maps of recent 
new residential construction by dwelling units 
and maps showing relation of pupil residence 
to school sites. 

All trend projections must be watched for 
local peaks in school enrollment. Considerable 
economy can be achieved by planning school 


The Law, the Teacher, and 


Continued from February 


Teachers Must Supervise Lunches 


As a first step, some appropriate device 
for limiting the noontime lunchers to those 
pupils needing the service should be em- 
ployed. One practical device is to require 
the possession of a lunchroom pass which 
is issued by the principal only upon the 
receipt of a signed request from the parent. 
This request should preferably consist of 
the filling out of a standard form which 
includes the reason for the request, the 
place where the parent can be reached in 
case of emergency, and the name and ad- 
dress of a near-by substitute for the parent. 


*Principal of the Waller High School, Chicago 14, IIl 
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Milton J. Cohler, Ph.D.* 


When the principal knows the size of his 
noontime group he can set aside an appro- 
priate room where children who bring their 
own lunch may eat in comfort. The addi- 
tion of a canteen for the sale of individual 
bottles of fresh milk involves little more 
than an arrangement with a local dairy 
company. 

The supervision of the children during 
the lunch period may not be left to any- 
body but teaching personnel.** There can 
be no objection to having parents, a clerk, 


Garber v. Central School District, 295 N. Y. Supp 
850 (1937). “We may not accept the theory that 
young boys in the grades of a public school may be 
restrained in a gymnasium equipped for play and left 


to their own devices, subject only to the control of one 
without training, skill, or experience, of one who makes 
no pretense to the qualification necessary to the duties 
assigned.”’ 
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A Fig. 2. Distribution of percentage of total population, 
5-14 year age group, Minor Civil Divisions, New York 
State, 1930 and 1940. 


Distribution of children of age 5-14 per 
occupied dwelling unit, Minor Civil Divisions, New York 


State, 1940. 


plant capacities in anticipation of long range 
trends with maximum economy of utilization 
at the peak periods. Prudential planning neces- 
sitates annual review of the trend projections. 
Increasingly reliable projections and a more 
reliable command of source data will result 
from administrative procedures that give due 
attention to annual revision of the projections. 


the Child—V 


a building service employee, or older pupils 
assist in this supervision — if they act only 
as monitors who assist teaching personnel. 
Their status may not be different from that 
of the patrol boy who assists the teacher in 
charge of the patrol in the safety educa- 
tion of children. Such monitors should be 
trained in their duties under the principal’s 
supervision, and a member of the teaching 
staff should be readily available to direct 
the monitors. The exact form of this avail- 
ability must necessarily vary with the local 
situation. 

Where a democratic atmosphere prevails 
and a cordial spirit exists between teachers 
and principal, and the principal is willing 
to serve his term during the lunch period, 
a conference with the teachers will usually 
develop a workable voluntary agreement 
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for each member of the faculty to take a 
stated number of days to be in charge. 
Exceptions should be made for those staff 
members whose personal circumstances ne- 
cessitate their being excused from this ex- 
tra duty. Next, there must be an agreed 
interpretation of what “in charge’”’ means. 
It is probably not necessary to require the 
teacher in charge to be in the lunchroom 
throughout the lunch period. Usually it is 
sufficient for the teacher to be present only 
when the children are entering and at the 
time that they are dismissed from the 
lunchroom. During the rest of the period 
the teacher can eat her own lunch in an- 
other room, while the monitors are present 
in the lunchroom, acting under the teach- 
er’s direction. For any emergencies the 
teacher is called. Careful administrative 
planning and training of faculty and moni- 
tors will make those emergencies no more 
frequent than if the teacher were continu- 
ously in the room; and it is not likely that 
such a procedure would be construed as 
negligence if any mishap should bring on 
a test. 


Supervision of Play 


The supervision of the lunchers after 
dismissal to go out to the playground is no 
different from that needed for other chil- 
dren who come into the playground after 
lunch to play until the lunch period is 
over. It is also no different from the super- 
vision during recess or the time preceding 
the opening of school in the morning. It 
involves the same principles that apply in 
any school situation: 

1. There must be an organized educa- 
tional plan administered by qualified 
teachers. 

2. Any monitors used to assist in the 
training must be selected for their probable 
reliability, and carefully trained for their 
assignments. 

3. Pupils must be informed of their re- 
lationship to the monitors and their role in 
the total plan. 

4. The teachers must provide adequate 
supervision of monitors and pupils. 

5. The administrator must provide ade- 
quate supervision to see that the plan is 
working and to be informed of the needs 
for improvement. 

As a matter of necessity, the exact ex- 
tent of the supervision needed must be 
determined locally; but one example of an 
appropriate plan will be suggested. In the 
physical education classes children are 
taught games appropriate to the school 
playground, the age and sex of the chil- 
dren, and the season of the year. Other 
appropriate games learned previously are 
suggested in class discussions. In each home 
room there is a games committee charged 
with the responsibility for suggesting garhes 
for the week and for promoting the games 
adopted by the class for that particular 
week or month. The games committee not 
only sparks the approved games and gets 
them started in approved places on the 


playground, but they also discourage the 
playing of inappropriate and _ tabooed 
games. Older pupils selected as playground 
monitors help to enforce the administrative 
plan for the proper location of games ac- 
cording to type and/or size of pupils and 
to stop the playing of games tabooed for 
safety or other sound reasons. Infractions 
that do not yield to simple reminders, and 
injuries, however slight, are promptly re- 








ported to the teacher in charge of play- 
ground monitors. That teacher must be 
close at hand to be readily available. 
Monitors are specifically prohibited from 
engaging in any disciplinary action. The 
principal or other faculty member in gen- 
eral charge of playground supervision and 
the physical education teacher make fre- 
quent supervisory inspections, both to 
have a direct effect on the pupils and to 
study the working of the plan. For the 
same reasons each home-room teacher 
makes occasional playground tours. 
Educational and administrative planning 
have been considered a part of the super- 
vision of pupils throughout this discussion. 
Frequently a kind of remote control has 
been suggested as suitable for certain 
phases of the safety supervision of children. 
This type of control would necessarily play 
an important part in the supervision of the 
movements of pupils to and from school. 
Since it is well established that the teacher 
has a right to discipline pupils for the direct 
benefit of the school for acts committed 
while they are on their way to and from 
school, it may easily be inferred that there 
is an obligation on the part of the teacher 
to care for the safety of the pupil on the 
way to and from school. Elementary schools 
have recognized this obligation by the es- 
tablishment of safety patrols, and both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have ac- 
cepted the responsibility in the act of 
transporting pupils by school buses, the 
latter exclusively by legislative authority. 
The ‘act of supervision consists largely 
in the planning of the safest routes and the 
systematic education of pupils and patrol 
boys in safe procedures to follow in going 
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home by approved routes. Disciplining of 
pupils guilty of infractions of instructions 
given, and interviews with parents to enlist 
their co-operation are valuable supplements 
to the total plan. Direct observation of the 
working of the plan at intervals is an es- 
sential part of the maintenance and im- 
provement of any plan that constitutes 
reasonable care. Where buses are used the 
responsibility for the supervision still re- 
mains primarily with the school adminis- 
tration. It is the duty of the employing 
authority to employ only qualified drivers, 
and of the educational administration to 
give the drivers appropriate instruction 
in the handling of children, to teach the 
children proper conduct in the bus and to 
discipline pupils guilty of infractions, and 
to supervise the inspection and mainte- 
nance of equipment. It is especially impor- 
tant to acquaint drivers with the statutory 
requirements for the operation and main- 
tenance of school buses, because any sub- 
stantial violation of the statute is evidence 
of negligence. Any negligent action on the 
part of the driver which the school ad- 
ministration has not taken reasonable pre- 
cautions to prevent may constitute an act 
of negligence on the part of the admin- 
istrator. A request to the chief state school 
administrator will bring any local educa- 
tional authority information on the stat- 
utory requirements with respect to school 
bus operation. 

It is a well-established legal principle 
that a person who voluntarily participates 
in a particular activity, automatically takes 
the complete responsibility for the normal 
risks of that activity. Thus a pupil who 
elects to play on the football team assumes 
the normal risks of the game. However, 
since the pupil is a minor he cannot elect 
to take on any activities not authorized 
by the grant of authority given the school. 
Since courts believe that the state has not 
authorized the school to include strenuous 
athletics in the physical education program 
of every pupil,** it is advisable to require 
specific written permission from the parent 
as a condition of permitting a pupil to 
engage in athletic competition beyond the 
regular program given all pupils of that 
age and sex. If a well-established practice 
for members of the teams to travel to 
other schools for competition, permission 
to participate carries with it permission to 
travel the usual circuit by the usual con- 
veyance. However, the specific inclusion of 
permission to travel will eliminate any mis- 
understanding. It is an added precaution 
that costs nothing. 

It is self-evident that special athletic 
competition beyond the regular physical 
education program requires special inquiry 
into the physical fitness of the pupils in- 
volved. Even though a school may be 
unable to provide a program of physical 
education based on an individual medical 


(Continued on page 104) 
Za Valley v. Stanford, 70 N.Y.S. (2nd) 460, 272 App. 


Div. 183. Govel v. Board of Education of City of Albany, 
48 N.Y (2nd) 299, 267 App Div. 671 
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For Better Business Administration — 


Machine Accounting—When and Why 


When first considering the application oi 
machine accounting methods to school busi- 
ness procedures, the school business official 
sometimes finds himself in the position of the 
newly rich Texas oil millionaire who watched 
his mother-in-law drive over a cliff in his new 
Cadillac convertible — his feelings are “some- 
what mixed.” 

This “mixed reaction” arises from the 
seeming complexity of the problem, the inertia 
of staff and existing accounting program, and 
from a natural conservative tendency to let 
well enough alone. 

Moreover, as one approaches the selection 
of mechanical equipment, (and while still un- 
initiated in the jargon of the trade) the sales- 
man’s glib use of such terms as “accumulator,” 
“tabulator,” “register,” “cross footer,” “‘inter- 
preter,” “program bars,” “sensitizer,” “credit 
balance actuators,” and various other mystify- 
ing terminology has served as a deterrent to 
many who simply wish to do a better job, and 
who have a vague idea that machine account- 
ing may help with the process. 

This paper is intended primarily for the 
business official in the average or smaller dis- 
trict, and is purely a personal attempt to dis- 
cuss in simple terms, the “when” and “why” 
of the various types of machine accounting. 
It will use technical terms only with sufficient 
frequency to impress and adequately confuse 
the reader, and to arouse in him or her a per- 
sonal determination to find out what the 
terminology is all about. 

At the risk of trade blasphemy, but in the 
interest of clarity, I shall use much of my 
own terminology in analyzing the basic types 
of mechanical equipment generally available; 
and in describing them I shall dwell first upon 
the “why” of machine accounting, and then 
analyze the “when.” 

The “why” of machine accounting finds its 
roots in the reasons for all governmental ac- 
counting, and these reasons should be thor- 
oughly understood by anyone considering the 
mechanization of his financial procedures. No 
person should consider why he should mechan- 
ize his accounting procedures, until he first 
thoroughly understands why he has certain 
accounting procedures at all. I stress this point 
because in my experience many machine ac- 
counting installations have simply mechanized 
existing manual procedures, without seriously 
examining the question of whether such pro- 
cedures are good, bad, desirable, or entirely 
unnecessary. 

I think of one community school system, 


*This paper, read before the thirty-seventh annual con- 


vention of the Association of School Business Officials at 

Toronto, October 15-18, 1951, aroused considerable inter- 

est because of its nontechnical classification of accounting 

machines and its clean-cut recommendations for their use 
The author is Deputy Superintendent and Business 

Administrator of Schools at Yonkers, N. Y¥Y. — Editor 
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for example, which did a beautiful job of 
mechanically recording the data on all supply 
requisitions, both approved and unapproved, 
without understanding that the identical data 
showed up in a more useful form on its 
authorized purchase orders and encumbrance 
and expenditure ledgers, and also without 
recognizing that an additional carbon copy of 
its purchase order form would have eliminated 
the need for the entire mechanized operation. 
Similarly, I have seen repetitious mechanical 
postings of payroll data by separate depart- 
ments purely because such procedures had 
always been done that way by hand before, 
and with no apparent recognition of the fact 
that good machine procedures could consol- 
idate the operations, eliminate overlapping de- 
partments and personnel, and do a much more 
accurate, economical, and thorough job in a 
single mechanical operation which simultane- 
ously prepares a payroll, a payroll check, a 
detachable check stub showing all payroll de- 
ductions and accumulations to date, and an 
individual employees earning record. Do not 
assume, therefore, that using mechanical equip- 
ment will necessarily, or should necessarily, 
involve putting your present procedures on 
machines. Instead, it must first involve a re- 
thinking of the fundamental reasons for any 
accounting at all. 


Financial Information of Government 


The reasons for governmental accounting are 
rather clear, and may be profitably reviewed 
at this point. 

First, the fiscal management of its public 
schools system is usually one of the largest 
financial operations in any community. Few 
private corporations or businesses exceed its 
annual dollar volume, and probably no en- 
terprise, either public or private, has a more 
significant impact upon the economic life of 
the community. 

Second, because public education is “Big 
Business” in a very real sense, the average 
citizen may rightfully inquire into the effective- 
ness of the financial management of his largest 
single public enterprise. The procedures fol- 
lowed, personnel required, equipment utilized, 
results achieved, economies effected, opera- 
tional reports presented; all might reasonably 
be examined. 

Certainly the average citizen might right- 
fully expect that efficiency, economy, and 
fidelity would characterize the financial man- 
agement of his school tax dollar, and he might 
therefore rightfully examine the procedures, 
or “tools” used by management to obtain 
these desirable characteristics. 

No “tool” of fiscal management is more im- 
portant than the accounting system which is 
utilized to regulate and administer all fiscal 
activities. In its operations the school system 


should set the standard for community private 
enterprise. 

Generally speaking, the purpose of all gov- 
ernmental accounting is to supply financial 
information concerning government. This in- 
formation is of interest to six general groups 
of people. These are (1) administrators, (2) 
the legislative body or bodies, (3) investors, 
(4) students of public finance, political or 
social scientists, (5) the general public, and 
(6) the employees of the school system. Let 
us examine briefly the needs of each of these 
groups. In their needs will be found the basic 
reasons for all mechanized accounting. 


The Six Interested Groups 


1. The administrators charged with the 
everyday operations of the schools, require 
financial data as basic current managerial in- 
formation guiding their decisions in the per- 
formance of their duties. Practically every 
educational decision of management, whether 
it involves personnel, plant, equipment, or 
curricular offering, has dollar implications 
Likewise every dollar decision has educational 
implications. Good financial records are, there- 
fore, more than evidences of fidelity and good 
stewardship. They are essential tools of man- 
agement, providing information, cost data, 
budgetary warning signals, and green lights 
for constructive action by the board of edu- 
cation and by its administrative officers 

No policy-making body or administrative 
officer can be expected to make intelligent 
decisions, without the undergirding current 
data or information which a good mechanical 
accounting system provides. Machine account- 
ing, because it keeps information summarized 
and current with each posting, is therefore far 
more helpful to the administration than is 
manual operation which is typically “balanced 
off” at monthly intervals 

2. Likewise the legislative body, the board 
of education, must use financial data to help 
shape its policy decisions: to see that its es- 
tablished policies are being properly carried 
out; to insure the fidelity of management: and 
to report its stewardship to the electorate for 
whom it legislates. Accurate current sum- 
maries are most important to the board. 

3. The investors, who have a great interest 
in the soundness of municipal securities, and 
who provide the capital for necessary plant 
expansion, must rely upon accounting reports 
to give them an over-all picture of financial 
soundness. 

4. Students of public finance, public educa- 
tion, and political or other social scientists 
expect that accounting will provide them with 
basic data to promote and develop the sci- 
ence of government. 

5. The general public is interested in the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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School Sites Economically Operated 


Is Our Present Method of 
Watering Turf Wasteful ? 


Rodney S. Strauss * 


There are three ways to water a grass area: 
(1) Stand with hose in hand. (2) Place 
sprinklers attached to rubber or synthetic 
hose, then move as the turf becomes ade- 
quately sprinkled. (3) Use valve operated un- 
derground pipe system. 

For obvious reasons hand hosing is im- 
practical. At some time each of us has watched 
a school gardener or custodian “active” in 
such a sprinkling program and has wondered 
about the dollar cost to the community. 

Thinking that the cost of installing an un- 
derground, pipe, valve-controlled system is 
prohibitive many schools choose to water 
lawns, athletic turf, and shrubs by means of 
sprinklers attached to hose. The sprinklers are 
moved from place to place necessitating drag- 
ging the hose. Do you think that this method 
saves money for the community? 

In a typical school district we were vitally 
interested in economizing where possible, mak- 
ing every school dollar set aside for site plan- 


*Landscape Architect, Menlo Park, Calif. 


ning and maintenance pay tangible dividends. 
The question, “how can we most satisfactorily 
and economically water turf and shrub areas?” 
needed an answer. 


A Four School Test 


Our answer came by means of the following 
method: Four schools of comparable square 
footage were chosen. Two schools were watered 
by hand movable sprays attached to rubber 
hose; the other two schools had the valve- 
controlled underground pipe system with 
sprinkler heads properly spaced throughout the 
turfed area. The experiment included only the 
ornamental grass areas around the schools. 

School No. 1, of 10,000 square feet of lawn, 
is watered by a sprinkling system. Five and 
one half man hours per month maintains the 
lawn sprinkling program. At an estimated cost 
of $1.30 per hour total monthly, labor amounts 
to $7.15. Maintaining a seven months per 
year watering schedule, labor costs are ap- 
proximately $50. Water costs were negligible, 





Well kept turf provides the best setting for well designed 
and well kept school buildings. 
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approximately 15 cents per month, or $1.05 
for the seven months’ period. For a ten-year 
period the cost of labor will be approximately 
$500 plus about $10.50 for water. 

School No. 2, of 12,000 square feet of grass 
area, is hand sprinkled. It requires 21% hours 
labor at $1.30 per hour per month, plus a 
monthly water bill of approximately $2.86; 
a total of $215.67 per year. For a ten-year 
period this school will cost the community 
approximately $2,156 to maintain the lawn 
sprinkling program. 

The cost of water was estimated by sub- 
tracting the water bill for a typical winter 
month, as January, from the cost of water of 
a typical summer month, as August. The differ- 
ence or excess would be responsible to out- 
side watering of lawns, flowers, and shrubs. 

School No. 3, of 17,000 square feet lawn 
area, mechanically irrigated, requires approx- 
imately four hours labor each month, or about 
$36.40 for a seven-months year. School No. 4, 
of approximately 33,000 square feet lawn area, 
hand sprinkled, requires 3314 hours labor, or 
$304.85 per year. Figured on a square footage 
basis the cost of labor for School No. 4 is 
approximately four times that of School No. 3. 

Water used for sprinkling purposes around 
No. 3 cost nothing. During the seven months’ 
watering program, consumption did not exceed 
the minimum gallonage established for that 
school by the water company. Winter and 
summer alike the monthly water bill remains 
constant. 


Labor Costs as Factor 


We can deduce from these figures that labor 
costs for hand watering school grass areas are 
approximately four times those of irrigating 
by means of the sprinkling system; also, less 
water is consumed by the latter method. And 
this is a vitally important economy in today’s 
era of water shortages. 

Depending upon the size and shape of the 
areas to be watered the installation cost of a 
sprinkling system will pay for itself in labor 
saving alone in from three to six years. This 
figure is typical for the western United States 
where irrigation is necessary. 

Other savings include water and use of the 
school custodian to turn on the valves rather 
than need for a gardener either full or part 
time. This school district purchased garden 
hose during 1949, 50, and °51 for the amount 
of $1,705.31. A sizable portion of this outlay 
can be saved through the use of well-designed 
sprinkling systems 


The Local Problem 


There are many types of sprinkling systems. 
Only that system which is designed to meet 
the particular needs of a certain area and cer- 
tain conditions will prove satisfactory. What 
must we understand before planning adequate 
irrigation? Are soil conditions such that cer- 
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Central Plant Saves Fuel and Fuude 





WATERING SCHOOL LAWNS 
Data compiled by Rodney S. Strauss, Landscape Architect, June, 1951 


Cost 
Approximate Method of Man Hours of Water Cost Total 
School Lawn Area Watering per Month Monthly of Labor: One Year? 
No. 1 10,000 sq. ft. mechanical 5 hours & 30 minutes 15¢ $ 7.15 $ 50.053 
No. 2 12,000 sq. ft. hand watered 21 hours & 30 minutes $ 2.86 $27.95 $195.653 
No. 3 17,000 sq. ft. mechanical 4 hours nil $ 5.20 $ 36.40 
No. 4 33,000 sq. ft. hand watered 33 hours & 30 minutes $18.265 $43.55 $304.855 





"Wages, $1.30 per hour. 
2Yearly watering period, seven months. 
*Not including water. 


*Volume of water used throughout the year less than minimum service charge of water company. 
*Meter reading also includes some water used for play fields. 





tain pipe will corrode? Will galvanized or 
copper pipe be more economical to install? 
Which will give lasting service? 

When can I use one sprinkling head that 
will cover 1600 square feet instead of 10 or 
12 small heads each designed to cover but 
100 to 200 square feet? Are popups more 
satisfactory than flush type heads? Not neces- 
sarily. Again it depends upon local conditions. 
Is the water pressure dependable? If not, how 
must I plan to take care of the watering needs 
for the life of the school plant? 


How much water will do the job, and for 
how long a time should a given area be irri- 
gated? This is determined by the type of 
sprinkler, the porosity of the soil, climatic 
conditions, the types of grass used, and the 
nature of the activity for which the area is 
used. 

By understanding most of the elements that 
contribute to better space planning, leaving to 
chance as little as possible, school sites may 
be more economically operated and of greater 
function and beauty to the community. 


Economical Central Heating Plant 


A central plant providing heat for a high 
school, junior high school, elementary school, 
and a shop and garage building is proving an 
economical operation for School District No. 
60 of Pueblo, Colo. 

Put into operation early in 1951, preliminary 
figures indicate that all of the buildings are 
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Built at a cost of $212,286, this central plant 
three school buildings and a combined shop an 
at Pueblo, Colo. The chimney is 80 feet high. 
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being heated for what it previously cost to 
heat the high school and junior high school 
buildings, according to C. F. Haaff, supervisor 
of buildings and grounds. 

Built at an over-all cost of $212,286, in- 
cluding a $10,506 fee to Edward L. Bunts, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., architect, the plant 
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rovides heat for 
garage building 


The three 200-horsepower steel boilers in the central heating plant 
of Pueblo, Colo., public school district No. 60 are pictur 
Standing between them are C. F. Haaff (left), supervisor of build- 

ings and grounds, and P. I. 


houses three 200 horsepower boilers, two gas- 
fired and the third coal-fired. Reinforced con- 
crete pipe tunnels cost $38,777 (included in 
the over-all cost). 

In addition to the saving in heating costs 
the plant has made available extra space in 
the high school worth approximately $35,000 
at the present cost of building classrooms. 

Raising above the main floor, which is below 
grade level, are two mezzanine floors in the 
reinforced concrete building. The first mez- 
zanine contains a small workshop, office, store- 
room, toilet, and shower facilities. On the 
second are 1000-gallon water tanks into which 
the return water lines empty. The water flows 
from the tanks to an aerator, which removes 
the oxygen, thus reducing the corrosive action 
on the distribution system. The water moves 
into the boilers from the aerator. There is 
also a softener to break down the hardness 
of the “make-up” water. 

The tunnel between the plant and the 
51-room Central high school building is 6 
feet wide and 6% feet high. It carries a 6-inch 
line, 260 feet long, to supply steam for 1200 
feet of radiation in the high school and 800 
feet in the 24-room Keating junior high. 
Previously the latter building was heated from 
the high school plant, a 250-foot tunnel link- 
ing the two structures. A 5-inch main supplies 
the junior high. Return lines, in the same 
tunnels, are 2-inch. 

Tunnel to Central grade school is 750 feet 
long. It is 4 feet 4 inches wide and 6 feet 
high and houses a 5-inch steam line and a 
1%4-inch return. There are 700 feet of radia- 
tion in the 24-room building. 

Supply and return lines to the shop-garage 
building, 70 feet from the heating plant, are car- 
ried in separate 6- and 4-inch sewer tile. Radia- 
tion totals 700 feet. 

Return water from the four buildings is pumped 
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here. 


Wooters, engineer. 
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back to the heating plant. Supply lines are in- 
sulated. The uncovered return lines heat the 
tunnels. 

Two of the three Fitzgibbins boilers are war 
surplus, obtained from an old army air base at a 
fraction of the $8,227 paid for the third boiler. 
Cost of moving the two boilers to the plant is 
included in the over-all total. 

Coal is moved from the 25-ton storage bin by 
stoker and after being preheated to between 500 
and 600 degrees is blown to the overhead spreader 
type burner. Slack coal is used. 

The coal-fired boiler is a standby unit and is 
operated on Saturday to keep it in good condi- 
tion. Under the contract for industrial gas, plants 
using gas at this low rate may be cut off when 


domestic demand rises, due to weather conditions. 
Three fourths of the time, with normal weather 
conditions, one boiler carries the entire load. The 
second boiler is in operation intermittently. 

Operation pressure of the boilers is 80 pounds. 
Coal reaches the storage bins from manholes in 
a concrete ramp at the east side of the 40 by 
55-foot building. A conveyor moves ashes to an 
outside hopper for loading into trucks. 

The radial brick chimney is 80 feet high and 
was built at a contract price of $5,800. 

Platt Rogers Inc. of Pueblo contracted to erect 
the building for $86,841. The same firm had the 
contract for the tunnels. The plumbing and in- 
stallation of the boilers and lines cost $54,289. 
Electrical work cost $7,110. 


Lighting the Art Room 


Leon L. Winslow * 


In addition to natural lighting, there should 
be adequate artificial lighting in all art rooms, 
general illumination as well as special lighting 
for the displays and demonstrations. Since art 
is primarily a visual area of the curriculum, 
facilities are required for special lighting which 
are not needed in most other fields. Effective 
instruction in art depends so largely on visual 
materials that it is important for this material 
to be shown effectively; this applies to flat 
material and material in-the-round as well. 
Flat material may be seen effectively on il- 
luminated tackboards at the front of the room, 
while objects in-the-round are seen to the best 
advantage on an evaluation stand. 


*Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Md. 


+7 "ALUMINUM SHEET 


FASTEN COLOR GLASS 
FILTERS WITH CL/PS. 


WHEEL TO ROTATE 
FREELY ON AX/S. 


BACK PLATE OF 
Ml YALUMINUM SHEET 


= 
CLIPS FASTENED TO HOOD TO 
HOLD BACK PLATE OF COLOR WHEEL 


SECTION 


BACK VIEW OF 
COLOR WHEEL 


(Above) Details of Colored Lamp for lighting art 
displays. (Right) Layout of special lighting fixtures 


for art rooms. 





It is recommended that opaque shades be 
provided at all windows of art rooms to facili- 
tate the use of visual aids and to develop 
desired effects of shadow and color on objects 
under study during periods of bright daylight. 
In the general illumination the ceiling fixtures 
should be arranged in three circuits so that 
the fixtures nearest the corridor may be op- 
erated independently. Since difficult and pro- 
longed seeing tasks are required in the art 
room, higher levels of artificial illumination 
are necessary than in the other classrooms. 

The special lighting for art rooms should 
include four adjustable spotlights with louvers. 
Three of these lights are installed in the ceil- 
ing, and the fourth, near the ceiling on the 
inner wall. These four lights should furnish 
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spot illumination for the chalkboard, tack- 
boards, objects of art, and demonstration of 
processes including the work of students ar- 
ranged for class criticism. 

Plans for art studios in new school build- 
ings should include a chalkboard at the center 
of the front wall. On either side are tack- 
board display areas. All three of these boards 
will be illuminated by the three ceiling units 
referred to. The special lighting consists of 
four units similar to swiveled clamp-on torpedo 
hood lighting units with ““V” louvers for 105W 
R40 Reflector spotlamps. Three of these 
units are attached to a 12-foot horizontal 
metal bar, fastened to the ceiling at a point 
15 feet from the front wall and parallel with 
that wall. Three convenience outlets each with 
separate switch control are installed on the 
ceiling adjacent to the bar. The fourth 
clamp-on torpedo hood unit is attached to a 
3-ft.-6-in. vertical metal bar on the inside 
wall, connected with a convenience outlet. 

This last mentioned unit is supplied with 
a set of color lenses consisting of a ruby red, 
a deep blue, a medium green, and a medium 
umber lens. If additional colors are desired a 
“color-kit” of 14 hues is available. A special 
louver for use with the color clip is also avail- 
able. It facilitates the change from one color 
to another without removing the clip from the 
lamp. 

The switch controls of all four lights should 
be on the side wall of the room to the teach- 
er’s right as he faces the class. Switches for 
the ceiling lights are installed in a three open- 
ing plate on a single gang box, and the switches 
for the wall light are in a single opening plate 
in a separate box located not more than 12 
inches away. 

The evaluation stand consists of an ad- 


1For detailed description of these studios see ‘Art 
Rooms for New School Buildings,” by the author, which 
appeared in the ScHoot Boarp Journat for January, 
1951. 
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justable drawing board mounted on a whirler, 
which in turn is mounted on a pedestal. The 
drawing board may be tipped up thus changing 
the angle with the horizontal while the whirler 
enables the teacher to turn the object around 
in a horizontal plane. 

The evaluation pedestal makes possible 
changes in view not only with reference to left 
and right, but also with reference to up and 
down, thus facilitating the effective viewing 
of the object on display by all members of a 
class. Changes in the color of the light pro- 
vide additional possibilities for study. 

The fourth illumination unit is intended to 
light the evaluation stand, the purpose of 
which is the showing of three-dimensional ob- 
jects — models of buildings, dioramas, and 
articles of handcraft such as pottery, works of 
sculpture, and the like — whenever an intense 
side light is needed to bring out the three- 
dimensional aspect. 

All four of the single hood units are ad- 
justable, and may be used for other purposes; 
for example, the light on the side wall may be 
adjusted to illuminate a demonstration per- 
formed on the instructor's bench. All the 
lights may also be used for illuminating dis- 
plays during the annual school exhibit and at 
other times. 

Although the purposes of special illumina- 
tion are adequately served by the units re- 


ferred to, if still finer equipment is desired 
this will be found in a universally adjustable 
recessed illuminating unit adjustable both 
vertically and horizontally. The torpedo light 
unit of such an outfit disappears in the wall 
when not in use. It adjusts to any position 
and may be set flush with the wall or ceiling or 
tipped at an angle of 90°. This type of fixture 
must be provided in the initial construction of 
the building. The installation of this effective 
type of special illumination costs about three 
times as much as that described earlier in this 
article. 

The cost of these lighting facilities will be 
found to be more than justified by the in- 
crease in efficiency involved. The equipment 
described should be readily procurable through 
the local electric company or from a dealer in 
electrical supplies. 

The illumination equipment recommended is 
offered as a standard minimum for all art 
classrooms and studios whether for general or 
for vocational schools. Although planned pri- 
marily for secondary schools, they will be 
found readily adaptable to the elementary 
school, the art school, college and university, 
and especially to the institution engaged in 
the preparation of teachers, as well as the 
school art museum and library where special 
facilities are also needed for carrying on an 
art educational program. 


The Community Dedicates 


the New School 
Glenn Kuns Kelly* 


The formal speechmaking dedication is on 
the way out. School boards are viewing with 
increasing favor the trend to invite local, 
civic, and patriotic groups to participate in 
a series of programs extending over a period 
of several days. The board of education of 
the city of Negaunee, Mich., followed a 
similar plan in the recent ceremonies dedicat- 
ing the new Lakeview School and Negaunee 
Memorial Gymnasium. 


Citizens Advisory Committee Helps 
Plan the Program 


The committee of Negaunee citizens ap- 
pointed by the board of education to aid in 
the bond election and in planning the building 


*Superintendent of Schools, Negaunee, Mich 
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was asked also to assist in a series of school 
dedication events. Since the gymnasium sec- 
tion of the building was to be dedicated to 
the citizens of Negaunee who had served in 
the armed forces, representatives of the two 
veterans’ organizations of the city were asked 
to work with the board of education and 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee in prepar- 
ing the especially planned program for the 
gymnasium dedication. The program as pre- 
pared by a committee of members of the 
school board, the advisory committee, and the 
veterans was presented to the board of educa- 
tion for formal approval. 


Eight Days of Dedication 


A portion of each of eight days was devoted 
to some phase of the dedication. Eleven civic 


and patriotic organizations and three high 
school groups, participated in the ceremonies. 
In the copy of the program which follows 
will be seen the various groups and the part 
they played in the dedication programs. 


Side Lights on the Program 


It seemed important to the board of educa- 
tion that the printed programs be in keeping 
with the artistic design of the building. To 
this end the architects were asked to design 
the layout. A pen and ink sketch of an 
aerial view of the school was used on the 
cover. Some of the details of portions of the 
program could not be worked out before 
sending the copy to the printers. As one 
example of these details, a tape recording 
was taken of the children’s voices when 
they entered the new building on the opening 
day of school. The recording was edited and 
three minutes of this was played as a part 
of the open-house programs on the two 
Sundays. Another detail omitted from the 
printed program was the reading by the 
school principal of several essays by the 
pupils on their impressions of Lakeview 
School. The entire banquet program was 
broadcast by the local radio station WJPD. 

The interest in the building became so great 
that two additional nights of open house were 
provided by popular request. The local council 
of church women asked to use the library 
and dining rooms of the building for a special 
tea held in honor of foreign students attending 
Northern Michigan College. A woman’s study 
club from a city 65 miles distant asked to 
visit the school as a group. One other addi- 
tional day was provided for the children of 
the other schools to visit the new building. 
The teachers in the local parochial school 
visited the new school. 


Guest Books Signed by 2500 Guests 


The signatures in the guest books represent 
slightly more than half (exclusive of public 
school pupils) of the estimated number of 
people going through the building during the 
dedication week and extension. People from 
11 states other than Michigan and one person 
from Finland were among those who signed 
the guest books. In addition another three 
thousand people witnessed the Memorial 
Gymnasium dedication and opening basketball 
games on November 20. 


Dedication Week Program 


Omitting the usual musical selections of the 
daily programs, the following is the list of 
the daily features: 


Sunday, October 14 
Open House 2 to 4 p.m., 
Gymnasium 
Address of Welcome, by Leslie W 
of the board of education 


beginning in the Memorial 


Richards, president 
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Keeping Home porte Equipment Modern 








Architect’s Perspective of Lakeview School and Memorial 
Gymnasium, Negaunee, Mich. 


Monday Noon, October 15 


Luncheon and meeting of the Negaunee Business and 
Professional Men’s Association. 
7:30 p.m., meeting of the Girl Scouts Council 


Tuesday, 7:30 P.M. 


Meeting of the adult members of the Camp Fire 
Wednesday, 8:00 P.M. 
of the Negaunee Women’s Club 


Thursday, 6:00 P.M. 


Banquet of the board « 


Meeting 


education, citizens’ advisory 


ommittee 


architects and builders, state and local edu 


cational officers. Presiding, Mr. Leslie W. Richards, pres 
dent of the board of education 


Introduction of guests 


Glenn K Kelly 


Address on the Architecture of the Building, by Lawrence 
B. Perkins. 


Friday, 6:30 P.M. 
Meeting of the Pére Marquette adults’ committee, Boy 
Scouts 


Sunday, October 21 


Second Open House from 2 to 4 p.m 
Address by Supt. Glenn K. Kelly. 


In addition to the foregoing, basketball 


games were played on Tuesday evening 
in the gymnasium, between local high 
school teams and teams from _ neighboring 


communities. 


Replacement Plan . 
tor Home Economics Equipment 


Sara Ann Brown* 


In recent years the rapid development of 
types of appliances used in homes has caused 
emphasis to be placed on the necessity of 
keeping the home-economics departments in 
the elementary and secondary schools up to 
date in equipment. Because of the limitation of 
income, many boards of education have been 
hampered in the ability to purchase this equip- 
nent as rapidly as the changes were made by 
the manufacturers. 

Paralleling the demand for changes in equip- 
ment have come changes in emphasis in home- 
economics departments. The movement has 
been away from the curriculum which em- 
phasized only two phases of home living — 


‘Morgantown, W. Va 


foods and clothing —to a curriculum which 
was centered on a broader education for home 
and family life. To mention only a few of the 
new areas —this includes food selection and 
preparation, nutrition, meal planning and 
service, laundering, clothing selection, care and 
construction, consumer education, etc 

As these changes have taken place, both in 
the types of appliances manufactured for the 
home and in the curricula offered by the 
schools, many changes have been needed in 
the equipment and facilities of the home- 
economics departments. Realizing the difficul- 
ties which faced boards of education in keep- 
ing up with changes, certain manufacturers 
have developed a replacement plan whereby 
schools can obtain, at much reduced prices 
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needed modern equipment for the home- 
economics departments. 

Under the replacement plan, the equipment 
is first bought by the school and is replaced 
either at stated intervals or when new models 
are developed. In most instances, a time limit 
is set so that after a period of five or ten 
years the equipment is no longer replaced, 
but the latest model delivered to the schools 
becomes the property of the department. 

Because so many schools are taking ad- 
vantage of the plan, it was believed a study 
of the educational value of the plan and the 
satisfaction gained through it would be worth 
while. A study was set up by Tibbs using a 
carefully selected list of home-economics 
teachers and administrators in West Virginia. 

Of the 55 county superintendents in the 
state to whom the questionnaire was sent, 
74.55 per cent responded with information. 
One hundred and eighty-five home-economics 
teachers received questionnaires and 64.71 per 
cent of these sent back the information re- 
quested. The questionnaire included questions 
dealing with the size and location of the 
school community; responsibilities for select- 
ing equipment; types of equipment secured on 
replacement; how the equipment being re- 
placed is disposed of; servicing and care of 
equipment. 

When the data were analyzed, it was found 
that a high percentage of the equipment on 
the replacement plan was stoves and refrig- 
erators. Of the stoves on replacement, 85.46 
per cent were electric. This is interesting since 
the teachers also indicated that about that 
same percentage of their students used gas 
and coal or wood stoves in their homes. The 
finding seemed to indicate that a more careful 
study should be made of the types of equip- 
ment used in the communities in order that 
schools can offer a variety of learning ex- 
periences and yet not exclude the kinds of 
equipment actually used in the homes 

The data showed clearly that most of the 
equipment on replacement was of the elec- 
trical type. and suggested a question whether 
manufacturers of appliances other than elec- 
tric should investigate the need for getting 
their equipment into schools. 

It was also found that boards of education 
and superintendents were responsible in most 
instances for selecting and contracting for 
equipment on the replacement plan. Again, a 
question was raised: Should home-economics 
teachers and patrons also participate? 

On the basis of the data obtained in her 
study, Miss Tibbs made several recommenda- 
tions: She felt that studies should be made 
to determine the types of equipment in use 
in the homes of the girls enrolled in classes, 
and that a variety of equipment should be pro- 
vided to meet many needs. Such small equip- 
ment as irons, toasters, mixers, and other 
widely used appliances should be placed on 
replacement. Since the justification for the 
replacement plan is that it provides educa- 
tional experiences, school administrators, fi- 


Tibbs, Kathryn Rebecca. The Replacement Plan for 
Equipment in Home Economics Departments, West Virginia 
Schools, 1951. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. West Virginia 
University Library, Morgantown, W. Va., 1951 
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The Board of Education, Port Huron, Michigan, is carrying forward a long-time school development pro- 
gram. One of the present chief concerns is the completion of a 29-room Woodrow Wilson Elementary School 
to house 800 pupils. The building will make possible the discontinuance of three small obsolete schoolhouses. 

In addition the board has purchased sites for several new elementary buildings to be erected as increased 
demand for more classrooms becomes apparent. 


Standing, left to right: Said M. Touma, attorney; Thornton Kunz, member; 
Seated, left to right: 


John Wright, member. 


Mrs. 


Richard Cooley, member; 


Edward Haynes, member; Walker Chasey, president; 


William Brahany, vice-president; John Marshall, member. 





nance officers, and home-economics teachers 
should plan together with patrons for the 
type of equipment needed. And certainly those 
responsible for the schools and the representa- 
tives of the manufacturers should co-operate 
in helping to make available the needed items. 

The replacement plan described above meets 


a great need, of that we can be sure. But as 
administrators and teachers, we must be sure 
that our primary purpose of giving all stu- 
dents of home economics the educational ex- 
periences they need, must have priority over 
any apparent saving to the schools or any 
purpose of advertising new products. 


School Choral Work 


Can be Pooled Gerald E. Nord’ 


Choral music in the public schools offers an 
excellent medium for obtaining community- 
school co-operation. This may be further 
exemplified when two schools in a city’s neigh- 
borhood combine their choir efforts for massed 
programs before their own student bodies, or 
before community groups on special occasions. 

A good example of this has been the yearly 
effort of Thaddeus Stevens Elementary School 
and Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
two neighborhood institutions on the East 
Side, in New Castle, Pa. These two schools 
for more than a dozen years have been for- 
tunate in having choir leaders who are sisters. 
One is adept at the piano, and the other is 
excellent in choir direction. They have a pe- 
culiar skill in their ability to get the best out 





*Principal of the Franklin Junior High School, New 
Castle, Pa. 
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of youngsters, and still keep their good will. 

Before the Christmas season, these two 
groups arrange for early, before-school, morn- 
ing practice periods several weeks before the 
holiday dismissal at Franklin School. This 
building is near enough to the other school, 
Thaddeus Stevens, so that the choir pupils can 
reach their own school by nine o'clock. This 
allows a rehearsal of 45 minutes to an hour. 
Shortly before the dates for final appearances 
the group uses the auditorium and stage at 
Franklin Junior High School for rehearsals. 

The choral numbers have always been of 
the universal, carol-singing type, the music 
for which follows a theme or continuity 
worked out by the sisters who are the leaders. 
Usually a narrator—a student or faculty 
member — carries on the sequences from 
off-stage. 


The choirs are robed, and on several occa- 
sions have been arranged in front of cathedral- 
like settings, usually of paper or cellophane 
material. Sometimes Christmas tree and other 
decorative surroundings have been effected. 
The settings, with massed choirs of 150 to 200 
voices, consisting of youngsters, boys and 
girls, from ages 10 through 16 years, have 
been truly inspiring. The children sing with 
all their might and attention, and the quality 
has won recognition throughout the city over 
the years. 

The whole venture is an example of what 
can be done when two schools actually pool 
their resources and enter into a co-operative 
venture. Some of the appearances that have 
been made by these groups over the past years 
at Christmas time are listéd here: (1) sing- 
ing for the elderly ladies every year at the 
Almira Home; (2) vesper “sing” at two of 
the largest local churches — 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon; (3) an appearance at George Wash- 
ington Junior High School across town —as- 
sembly program; (4) singing at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral before the local Wimodausis 
group; (5) program at the Castleton Hotel 
before the Rotary-Annes; (6) a radio broad- 
cast program over local station WKST from 
the Hotel Castleton ballroom; (7) appearances 
before separate groups of B.P.W. and Women’s 
Club; (8) Christmas program for an East 
Side Young Peoples and Sunday School 
Church group — an evening program; (9) an 
appearance before the members of a large 
church group in another section of the city; 
(10) several yearly sings on the balcony of a 
large city department store; (11) combined 
program for pupils of both schools — some- 
times in both schools, but frequently before 
all the pupils of both schools seated in the 
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Left to right (front row): 


Back row (seated): 


The Pekin board of education administers the elementary 
schools of an industrial city of 22,000 in Central Illinois. 
In December, 1951, the board secured the passage of a 
bond issue of $1,500,000 for a junior high school, an ele- 
mentary school, two additions, and the rehabilitation of 
old buildings. The favorable vote was nearly 3 to 1. 

The board members really represent the people. Mr. 


A Working Board of Education 
The Elementary Board of Education, Pekin, III. 


Bernard Hoffman, 
Supt. Harry B.-Green, Secretary Everett Veerman. 


Wilson, a railroader, has served 28 years, 17 as president. 
Other service on the board are Mr. Abts, mortician, nine 
years; Mr. Bishop, stationery man, 17 years; Mr. Leach, 
retail merchant, 13 years; Mr. Severe, retailer, eight years; 
Mr. York, laboratory technician, six years; Mr. Hoffman, 
attorney, three years; and Mr. Veerman, 28 years. 

The board has a record of nearly perfect attendance at 


Wm. York, George Bishop, Morris Severe, Melvin Leach, 


Attorney Harold Rust, and (standing) President Fearn Wilson. John Abts absent. 


board and committee meetings. Problems of parents and 
teachers are given careful attention. A professional survey 
of the school plant, by Dr. W. C. Reavis, of Chicago, 
recommended by the superintendent, has urged improve- 
ments in the school plant and the school services. A 
ten-year construction program has been adopted to do the 
“whole job’’ of school improvement. 





auditorium (capacity 1400) of Franklin Junior 
High. 

Two of the finest of the choir numbers sung 
each year are pieces written by a local com- 
poser. Most of the successes have been directly 
attributable to the leadership of the directors, 
Miss Esther Gibbons and Mrs. Emma Gibbons 
Richards, both of whom have been music 
teachers in the city’s schools for many years. 
There is always a great deal of planning for 
arrangements as to setting, background, robing 
of the pupils, transportation, and supervision. 
Teachers from both schools have been very 


helpful. The entire activity has had the sup- 
port of the principals of the two schools, as 
well as that of the superintendent of the city’s 
schools. 

Has there been sectarian complaint over the 
project’s religious implications? Thus far, there 
has been none. The universality of the Christ- 
mas story and theme and the nondenomina- 
tional way in which it is treated in the pres- 
entation by the choirs have permitted full 
co-operation among the several religious ele- 
ments represented in the school groups. This 
is as it should be. 


A School District Summer Day 
Camp Program 
Louis M. Klein” 


In response to a request from many par- 
ents in our school district about three and 
one half years ago, our board of education 
approved the establishment of a summer 
recreation program and assigned to the super- 
intendent of schools the responsibility for 
Organizing such a program. 

The program, organized along day-camp 





*Superintendent of Schools, Harrison, N. Y. 


lines, started in the summer of 1949 and was 
operated for eight weeks, five days a week, 
from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., with an hour off 
for lunch. In the summer of 1950, the hours 
were changed to 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., which 
hours were followed again this past summer. 

Fundamentals of tennis, volleyball, bad- 
minton, the teaching of skills in the various 
competitive sports, storytelling for younger 
children, arts and crafts, use of playground 
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equipment, swimming, with children taken 
by bus to a neighboring beach, dancing, 
music, apparatus work, games of various kinds, 
croquet, and horseshoe pitching were among 
the high lights of the activities offered to 
children between the ages of 5 and 17. 

The Day Camp Program, from its inception, 
proved to be popular with the children and 
parents and in the summer of 1950 and 1951, 
the program was continued. We have had an 
excellent senior counselor staff, most of whom 
are trained in physical education and in all 
phases of community recreation. Junior coun- 
selors were college students studying to be 
teachers, who seemed to have an aptitude for 
working with children. 

As we have continued with the summer 
program, we have, of course, added to the 
activities offered. Bowling, ping-pong, hat 
shows, hobo shows, doll shows, peanut hunts, 
stuffed-animal shows, pet shows, square danc- 
ing, weekly assemblies, treasure hunts, picnics, 
have been some of the additional activities 
engaged in by the children. 

Bicycle safety has been an additional feature 
taught to children the first summer. Emphasis 
was put on proper safety rules and how and 
where to ride a bike. The importance of keep- 
ing a bicycle in good mechanical condition 
was stressed. Each student owning a bicycle 
was given a practical test in riding which 
included (1) the slow ride down a lane 75 feet 
by 3 feet. To pass this test, a pupil must go 


(Concluded on page 102) 
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“The American 
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William C. Bruce, Editor 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 1952 


THE actions of the majority of school 
boards that have granted salary raises dur- 
ing the current 1951-52 school year, have 
gone but little beyond flat additions to the 
scheduled automatic raises. The approach 
has been that of dogged determination to 
meet the inflationary rise in the cost of 
living from which we are all suffering under 
the New Deal dispensation. In most cases, 
the boards are planning to literally scrape 
the barrel and use all the funds available 
or obtainable for salary purposes. 

In a sense, the attitudes and the acts 
of the school boards in this serious prob- 
lem are justifiable. Since 1948, practically 
every urban school district has adopted a 
new salary schedule based on (a) four 
years’ professional training of beginners, 
(6) more or less uniform salaries for men 
and women in both high and elementary 
schools, (c) economically sound minimum 
salaries and progressive increases up to 
desirable maximums, (d) recognition of 
exceptional ability and/or of further pro- 
fessional study. In a limited number of 
cities, these general considerations have 
been supplemented by semiannual revi- 
sions of the schedules as shown to be neces- 
sary by the rise in the federal index of 
living costs. A very few boards have even 
sought by small bonuses to attract men 
and to help both men and women carry 
the social burden of families and de- 
pendents. 

We feel that the mere granting of flat 
increases, while it may satisfy individual 
teachers, will not help solve the problems 
of the growing shortage of teachers, the 
reduced classes in teacher-training institu- 
tions and education departments of uni- 
versities, and the resumption of leakage 
from teaching to industry and the better 
paid professions. Flat increases to all 
teachers and supervisory personnel have 
the bad effect of reducing the spread be- 
tween the bottom and top salary brackets 
and make the ultimate maximums less at- 
tractive than the high salaries in non- 
teaching jobs. 

The teachers’ salary problem of 1952 is 
as serious as any which school boards have 
met since 1941, and deserves to be ap- 
proached with the total interest of the 
schools in mind. Washington seems to be 
powerless in finding means for reversing or 
even leveling off the upward spiral of in- 
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flation. School boards can do nothing but 
look for additional or new funds for sal- 
aries for their teaching staffs. 


FEDERAL AID IMPROBABLE 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S recommenda- 
tions for federal expenditures of 688 million 
dollars for public education, while they are 
undoubtedly sincere so far as the President 
is concerned, are more of a bid for the 
favorable opinion of school people than a 
real move in the direction of helping the 
schools. In the cross currents of party and 
personal interests in Congress, there will 
be agreement with Mr. Truman’s state- 
ment that “at a time like this we cannot 
afford to waste any resources, yet this 
pool of inadequately used human resources 
is being continually enlarged because 
many young people are denied the oppor- 
tunity for a proper education.” We think 
there will be little disposition to consider 
educational needs in competition with 
military and foreign aid demands and with 
the governmental activities which in effect 
keep the New Deal economy going. The 
best hopes for federal aid may be cen- 
tered in the 30 million dollar proposal for 
aid to college students and in an extension 
of the G.I. bill. It may be wise for school- 
men to concentrate on these proposals and 
to ask further aid for school plant con- 
struction. 


THE LATE SAM JONES 


SAMUEL D. JONES, business director of 
the Louisville public schools from 1909 to 
1946, and since then local school building 
consultant, died December 22 last. His 
death removed from the ranks of school 
business executives one of the earliest men 
who saw in the business managership a 
useful public career, who substituted a true 
devotion to education for old-time ideas of 
political and personal interests, and who 
introduced into the business conduct of the 
school system of his home city modern 
methods of efficiency and economy — all in 
terms of true educational service. He came 
into the Louisville school service through 
the efforts of a reform group, headed by 
Dr. I. N. Bloom, for many years president 
of the school board. 

At the repeated risk of losing his job, 
Mr. Jones eliminated political considera- 
tions from the erection and maintenance of 
buildings; he insisted that janitors and 
other employees be hired on a civil service 
basis: he organized a central warehouse for 
supplies and put purchases on the basis of 
standard specifications and competitive 
contracts: he reorganized the _ central 
school business office and introduced mod- 
ern methods of budgeting and accounting. 


He actively subordinated the business ac- 
tivities of the school to educational con- 
siderations and the recommendations of 
the professional administrators. 

If the business managership of city 
school systems is steadily growing in the 
respect of school superintendents and 
school boards, it is due to men like Sam 
Jones, who, while they are not particularly 
vocal or often in the public limelight, have 
a competent, energetic approach to their 
jobs, who have a realistic understanding of 
the need for fitting the educational ambi- 
tions of a school system within the eco- 
nomic and social limitations of a com- 
munity, and who have a deep but practical 
devotion to education as the safeguard of 
our democratic future. 


BE KIND TO BOARD MEMBERS! 


SELF-PITY is not characteristic of school 
board members. If some members do enjoy 
a bit of it, the feeling is so far behind the 
sense of civic duty and the determination 
to provide the best kind of education for 
children that the following mild spanking 
administered by the Buckley, Washington, 
News-Banner (circ. 1035) to the citizens 
of the White River school district will be 
enjoyed: 


HOW ABOUT A “BE KIND TO SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBERS” WEEK? 


One of the most thankless jobs we can think of 
is being a member of the White River school 
board. Twice a month the board members face 
a room full of citizens and listen to abuse, recrim- 
inations, and criticism. 

And what do they get for enduring this semi- 
monthly inquisition? Not a cent. They are re- 
warded only in the knowledge that they are 
doing a job which must be done if our children 
are to have good educational facilities. 

The strange thing is that critics of school 
board members seldom admit that there can be 
an honest difference of opinion. If a school board 
member doesn’t think like they do, they are sure 
he has an ulterior motive, that he has been 
bought off by the opposition, or has some kind 
of an axe to grind. 

With such a situation existing it is going to 
be difficult next March to find any capable, un- 
biased people to run for the school board. There 
probably will be candidates representing certain 
groups or cliques, but what the district needs 
are men who will represent the district as a 
whole and the best interests of our children. They 
should be men of good business judgment who 
will see that we get a dollar’s worth of educa- 
tion for every dollar spent. And above all, they 
will need a thick skin to take the abuse that 
comes their way from people who don’t agree with 
them. 

How about a Be Kind to School Board Mem- 
bers Week? Or better yet, stretch the week out 
into a month or a year? 


+ 


The more a man is educated the more 
he turns to the library for his spiritual 
sustenance. — Lord Haldane. 
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Playground View, Pashley Elementary School, Ballston Lake, New York. 


Old Centralization Adds New Uni 
Charles F. Wilde * 


In the old days the electric cars ran from 
Schenectady to Saratoga, New York State's 
famous spa and racing center, stopping to dis- 
charge passengers at Ballston Lake, bound for 
Summer cottages or tor a day ’s outing at the 
amusement park on the lake shore. For ten 
miles from Schenectady the cars traveled 
through open meadows and woodlands, passing 
an occasional farmhouse in this undeveloped 
countryside. The village of Ballston Lake itself 
consisted of a few houses and a store or two 
and up the hill from the village stood the old 
red brick schoolhouse, serving the village chil- 
dren and those of Burnt Hills, the adjoining 
community 

But time has made many changes. The 
trolleys made their last run years ago. Both 
the villages of Ballston Lake and Burnt Hills 
have expanded. The schoolhouse on the hill 
is gone. Destroyed by fire in 1929, it was 
replaced by a fine new building, a central 
school, one of the first in New York State 
Many of us in the community once liked to 
think it was the very first centralization in the 
state, but true history does not support this 





belief. However, first, or second, or third, the The Board of Education of the Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Central School, 

building stands as a monument to a group of which managed the financing and construction of the new Pashley Elementary 

far-seeing people who, during the nineteen School, Ballston Lake, New York. Left to right (seated): Arthur C. Mengel; 

Francis L. Stevens, supervising principal. Standing: Axel R. Frieberg; 

*Director of Secondary Education, Burnt Hills-Ballston Elmer L. Smith, president; Elmer D. McArthur; Ross G. Cunningham; 
Lake Central School, Ballston Lake, N. Y. Ruth W. Finkle, clerk. 
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Street View, Pashley Elementary School, Ballston Lake, New York.— J. M. Ryder, Architect, Schenectady, 


New York. Photos by James A. Berrigan, Scotia, New York. 
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Floor Plans, Pashley Elementary School, Ballston Lake, New York.— J. M. Ryder, Architect, Schenectady, New York. 
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twenties, realized that the hope of rural edu- 
cation lies in the central school idea. 

When in 1929 the new Burnt Hills-Ballston 
Lake Central School opened its doors 306 
pupils, elementary and secondary, were en- 
rolled. During the next ten years there was 
some growth, but nothing unusual, until in 
1938 when the nearby district of East Glen- 
ville joined the centralization. In that year the 
enrollment rose to 478. The war years pro- 
duced ups and downs in the school population 
but when peace came, the school 
showed a definite upward trend —the first 
flock of war babies would soon be on their 
way to school. Then, as the bulldozers pushed 
open new developments and houses sprang up 
overnight, the handwriting was on the wall 
for all who cared to read. It was obvious that 
a new school building would be necessary. In 
1946 the enrollment was 649 — in 1947 it was 
865, and in 1948 it reached 932. Today, late 
in 1951, it stands at 1583 

In the fall of 1947 the board of education 
retained the firm of Ryder and Link, of 
Schenectady, as architects, to draw up pre 

plans for a 14-room_ elementary 
Various were considered, and a 
s0-acre tract, formerly the old Pashley farm 
near East Glenville, was decided upon. On 
June 30, 1948, the voters in special meeting 
pproved the purchase of this site for the sum 
of $10,000. Smooth sailing seemed ahead, and 
ie board called upon the voters to approve 
i bond 


jected 


census 


iminary 


school sites 


issue of $565,000 to erect the pro 
building. Unfortunately, however, op 
position developed among certain citizens who 
felt that the school should be located 
near the main building. Because of this op 
position, the issue was defeated on September 
7, 1948. A majority of votes cast favored the 
bond issue, but according to New York law, a 
two-thirds majority is necessary in any bond 
issue Which creates a district indebtedness ot 
over 10 per cent of the valuation of the dis- 
trict. Since the new bond issue would do this 
the simple majority was not sufficient to ap 
prove the project 


Sit-< az 
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an 


new 





Typical of the attractive finish and furnishing of the 
classrooms 1s the primary room. 


The defeat was disheartening to those who 


had looked forward to 


an immediate start on 


the new building, but more disappointment was 


ahead 


The board 


feeling that the rejection 


of the measure had stirred up support from 


citizens who had not 
ing, decided to call another vote 
was the date set 


defeated 
dropped 
It must 


< Oo 


October 23 
Once again the measure was 


attended the first meet- 


, 


and so the matter was temporarily 


be 


understood 


that 


the 


difference 





The auditorium-gymnasium is finished in dignified practical materials, 
making it suitable for both physical education and assembly purposes. 
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of opinion was not, primarily, the new build- 
ing itself, but rather the location. Although 
divided on this aspect of the matter, the com- 
munity was in complete agreement that a 
new building was a necessity. Everyone had a 
desire to provide the best for the children 
Each side struggled to attain its desired end. 
Finally in spring, another meeting was called 
for June 2. There was a record vote of 1911 
of which 1342 were in favor. The 
two-thirds was gained, and a new building was 
at last on its way to reality. At the same 
meeting approval was given to the purchase 
of a tract of land near the central building 
for a new high which would be 
necessary 

Construction was started in late winter 
of 1949, and the building was ready for oc- 
cupancy on the opening day of school, Septem- 
ber, 1951, under the direction of the district 
supervisory principal, Francis L. Stevens, and 
Harmon Wade, supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation 

When open house was held by the P.T.A 
early in November, Fred Kluth, president of 
the PTA, introduced the chairman of the 
board of education, Elmer Smith, who said, 
in part 

‘This is a very pleasant occasion. We have 
a new elementary school which marks a mile- 
stone in the educational advance of this com- 
munity. From the early beginnings in a 
one-room school to the consolidated school 
in Burnt Hills, to the school of homemaking 
and agriculture, to the central school, to this 
elementary school—all this advance has 
taken place in 40 years. Many of us gathered 
in this beautiful auditorium, can remember 
every one of these changes. Some of us may 
question the wisdom of them. When I have 
this thought, I am always reminded of the 
maxim, ‘A community never stands still. It 
I ahead.’ I am 


votes 


S¢ hool 


backward or it 


goes 


lorges 
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sure that we are moving ahead and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as we have your sup- 
port as we have had from those splendid men 
and women, who, in the past, helped create 
one of the finest school systems in New York 
State.” 


Construction Details 


The Pashley School is designed as an elementary 
unit complete with office and health suites, li- 
brary, music rooms, and assembly room. 

The assembly room has three major functions: 
(1) It will seat 600 persons on movable chairs. 
(2) Seven in-a-wall cafeteria tables provide seat- 
ing for 140 children. (3) The gymnasium has a 
free playing area of 53 by 58 ft. 

The assembly room stage is equipped with 
maroon proscenium curtain and valence, gray 
cyclorama, teasers, and olio curtains. 

The electrical equipment includes a switchboard, 
equipped with a master dimmer and separate 
dimmers, for the house, stage, foot, and overhead 
lights. Separate color-selection switches are in 
cluded. 

The public-address system is controlled from 
back stage and speakers are inconspicuously 
placed in the face of the proscenium 

The cafeteria kitchen has been planned for 
efficient, labor-saving preparation of meals and 
dishwashing. The ceiling is acoustical; the floor is 
greaseproof quarry tile; the kitchen counters, 
sinks, and steam table are custom-made stainless 
steel. 

The Exterior Walls 
cinder-block backing 

Walls and Copings — cast stone 

Interior Walls — cinder blocks 

Floor Construction — bar joists, carrying 2'%2-in. 
concrete slab 

Wall Finishes — according to location, gypsum 
plaster and painted cinder blocks 

Floor Finishes — asphalt tile in classrooms and 
stair areas; ceramic tile in toilet rooms; terrazzo 
in corridors, stairs and other circulation areas 

Roof Construction—bar joists with 2%-in. 


bonded face brick and 


(Concluded on page 102) 





The cafeteria is an attractive part of the services 
provided in the Pashley School. 
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‘Teacher Participation in a School 


Building Program Carl J. Burk* 


Organizing for teacher participation in a 
major program of building planning is a 
profitable administrative task. Early in De- 
cember, 1950, each teacher in the Compton 
(California) Union High School District was 
given an opportunity to make specific rec- 
ommendations for classroom facilities in his 
subject area. The suggestions were collected, 
classified, and reviewed by committees and 
architects. Also, upon the invitation of the 
superintendent and the business manager, the 
subject area curriculum committees (sub- 
groups of a Curriculum Council) shared in 
the planning of the two new junior high schools 
and two new senior high schools. These com- 
mittees met in half-day sessions to resolve 
problems relating to the suggested facilities 
and to develop additional suggestions. The 
meetings, marked by enthusiasm and hard 
work on the part of the teachers, were chair- 
manned by the director of curriculum and 
frequently visited by the superintendent, 
deputy superintendent, and business manager. 
From the direct suggestions of the teachers 
and from the committee recommendations 
for each subject area, a summary of recom- 
mendations was written, mimeographed, and 
distributed to the architects, the board of 
trustees, the administrative staff, and inter- 
ested teachers. 

The teachers have been enthusiastic in ex- 
pressing appreciation for the opportunity to 
participate in the planning. And since the 
initial planning, innumerable groups and _ in- 
dividuals have worked at scheduled confer- 

*Director of Curriculum and Research, Compton Union 
High School District, Compton, Calif 


ences on building plans with the curriculum 
office staff and architects. All interested teach- 
ers have had opportunities to review and 
propose suggestions and improvement of the 
architects’ plans. Some teachers were released 
from classes to spend considerable time with 
the problem, but those interested in the proj- 
ect used mostly their own time, energy, and 
transportation. 

In the organization for this broad participation 
we made constant use of forms, sketches, and 
instructions for orientation. We used established 
channels of communication within the district 
schools; we used the recognized and emerging 
leadership of committees and groups; we invited 
and used additional interested personnel. 

Working within the limitations imposed by 
square footage and cost, we were forced to view 
the over-all school plant and realize the inter- 
relationships within the whole school program. 
Many basic questions were raised during this 
process of planning; some of them could not be 
answered. During the entire program of planning 
everyone felt pressed for time and expressed the 
need for more careful study of plants and 
curricula. 

If we were doing the job again we would 
probably organize a little differently. We would 
try to arrange a better time schedule; we would 
spend more time and money in the planning in 
so far as we had more time and money to spend; 
we would hope that planning might not be 
handicapped by shortages of steel and materials; 
we would probably co-ordinate and use the school 
planning services of commercial organizations to 
better advantage. In any building planning pro- 
gram, however, we certainly would use the wide 
and responsible participation of teachers and ad- 
ministrators through the entire process —a pro- 


cedure which has proved most valuable and 
satisfactory in our district 





The corridor in the Pashley School is finished with 
acoustical ceiling, plaster walls, tile wainscoting, 
and terrazzo floor. 
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View of completed Pacific High School, Taft, Oregon.— Robert A. Miller, Architect, Lake Grove, Oregon. 


Planned for the Future 
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THE PACIFIC HIGH SCHOOL 
AT ‘TAFT, OREGON 


\s tough a problem as any architect can 
eet was thrown at Robert A. Miller, of Lake 
Grove, Ore., when he was asked to plan the 
new Pacific High School and to adapt the 
igged site to the school needs —all within 
budget limits 
The Lincoln County school board picked 
the site because of its general desirability and 
iccessibility to the total attendance area and 
its beautiful outlook high over the town. To 
the architect the terrain, covered with brush 
ind large stumps, offered numerous problems 


The building was finally located in the ex- 


treme northeast corner. As much as 25 feet 
was cut off the top ol the site to provide a 
flat area of about nine acres for the building 
the playground. and the bus turn. A natural 
owl takes up a large portion of the plot an 
ill be developed for athletic purposes. An 

old logging road, fully a thousand feet long 
n rebuilt to reach the schoolhouse from 

the main highway. The site preparation and 


) 


is Det 


the road construction, which cost nearly $: 
00, have been considered justified in the long- 
nge use of the total plant 

The bonds voted for the building made it 
essary to plan carefully and to watch con- 
ction costs closely. The educational plan- 
ng of the professional school staff. aided by 


County Superintendent J. T. Longfellow and 


State School Building Consultant J. H. Turn- The population of the district is growing, mak- 
bull, contemplated facilities for a rather com- ing it necessary to arrange the layout and the 
plete program of academic work, as well as mechanical and electrical facilities for double 
vocational subjects, and physical education the present number of classrooms 

| 





The cookery room is fitted with stoves, refrigerators and other 
equipment typical of the best in Taft homes. 
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Science room. The open space between the pupils’ - - ‘an - 
demonstration tables and the teacher's table is 


occupied by tablet arm chairs. i | oe ee 
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Architect's Perspective, Pacific High School, Taft, Oregon.— Robert A. Miller, Architect, Lake Grove, Oregon. 


The contracts for the building proper were phone system, as well as a public address diffusing glass which fills half of the ceiling. 
iwarded May 1, 1950; the classroom unit was — system are provided. The library lighting in- The wall finishes have been carefully stud- 
ready for use by September 1, and the cludes a solid fluorescent panel covered with Concluded on page 102 


shops. gymnasium, etc., were completed a 
month later. The cost, including the archi- 
tect’s tees, was $7.74 per square foot 
The construction is mainly of reinforced 
concrete and reinforced masonry. The exterior 
walls are faced with a Norman type of brick 
over the concrete block. The floors are con- 
crete slabs covered with asphalt tile. The 
i ceilings are acoustic tile; the roof is carried 
| on laminated wood beams spaced eight feet 
} on centers and covered with a two-inch deck 
of insulating material and an asbestos built-up 
root lacing 
| Along the Oregon coast there are heavy 





winds and rains, and every possible precaution 
must be taken to make school buildings wa- 
terproof and weatherproof. In the Pacific High 
School, the concrete and masonry have been 
thoroughly waterproofed before the brick fac- 
ing was carefully laid with mortar that will 
not develop even hairline cracks. Copper flash- 
ings have been used throughout. The windows 
ire of a type specially developed for the job 
with an awning sash on the outside and a 
hopper sash on the inside — arranged to allow 
easy air flow without danger of harmful pas- 
sage of water to the indoors 

The science laboratory, the commercial 
room, and the homemaking room are fitted 
with clerestory windows to supplement the 
main windows 

Fire stopping is provided in the roof con- 
struction; the interior partitions are of frame 
with adequate fire stops, metal lath and plas 
ter, and hard board wainscots 

The electrical system provides complete 
lighting of standard intensities in classrooms 
laboratories. and other instructional areas 
Service outlets are arranged for picture pro- 
jection apparatus shop machines, business 





office machines. cooking stoves. etc. A com- The roof of the auditorium-gymnasium 1s carried on laminated wood 
plete bell system and intercommunicating tele- trusses. The ceiling 1s acoustical tile. 
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Fig. 1. Aerial Perspective, Arcadia High School, Arcadia, 


Arcadia Plans a High School 


To the north the city of Arcadia is bounded 
by the six-thousand-foot peaks of the San 
Gabriel Mountain Range. South and west, on 
a plain stretching 45 miles to the Pacific 
Ocean, live the four million people of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. Arcadia lies in the 
eastern gateway to the metropolis, only 14 
miles from the heart of Los Angeles. 

Although a separate community, the affairs 
of the city and the lives of its inhabitants are 
tied into the work and play of the entire 
metropolitan area. For example, each fall Ar- 
cadia plays host to the thousands of people 
who visit the colorful Santa Anita Race Track 
located within the Arcadia city boundaries. 

A New School District Formed. In 1920 
when the Arcadia Elementary School District 
joined with the Monrovia and Duarte districts 
to form a union high school district, the city 
included only 2239 residents. But by 1948 
when Arcadia first requested permission to 
form a separate district and build its own 
high school, the population was 20,140! The 
California State Board of Education first re- 
fused such permission because insufficient data 
concerning the problem were presented 

Following a thorough factual survey in 1950 
directed by Professor Irving R. Melbo, Uni- 


*Associate Professor of Educational Administration, Uni 
versity ol S&S ern California, I Angele 7 
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Los Angeles, California. 


Edward H. LaFranchi* 


versity of Southern California, the State Board 
gave its approval and the people of Arcadia 
voted to establish a unified district. By this 
time the population of the district had risen 
to 24,700. It was increasing at the rate of two 
to three thousand per year. Little respite was 


WA 
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Fig. 32. 


California. — Austin, 





Field & Fry, Architects, 








in sight 
would 


land 
estimates 


until the available residential 
become saturated. Reliable 


placed the saturation population of the district 
at about 54,000 persons 

The overcrowded Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte 
High School was enrolling 2200 day school 
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SECTION 


Typical section of classroom building showing the lighting, 


the cross ventilation, corridor scheme, and radiant heating. 
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1950. Normal capacity 


of the plant was only 1670. Since enrollment 


was 


increasing at a rate of over 200 pupils 


per vear, action was urgently needed on the 
development of a new plant 


Action Initiated for a New High School 
Ari 


The 


idia School Board initiated such action im- 
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of the play and sports area. 


mediately following the vote by the people to 
form the unified district. The school board 
in charge was the Board of Trustees of the 
Arcadia Elementary School District, a three 
member board which was later expanded to 
five members as required for California unified 


districts. The three original members were 


Fig. 4. Plan of a classroom building. 


Key: (1) Foods, (2) Folding Partition, (3) Multi-use Room, (4) Clothing, (5) Classroom, (6) Locker Corridor, 
(7) Men, (8) Women, (9) Toilet, (10) Utility Room, (11) Display Case, (12) Covered Walk. 
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MASTER PLOT PLAN 


The buildings are placed at the west end of a 27 acre site to allow for a maximum development 


George D. Nickel, president; John L. Nourse, 
clerk; and Dr. William M. Heidenreich. On 
July 1, 1951, Oliver Northcote and Mrs. John 
T. Simpson were appointed to complete the 
new five-member board 

Previously the Arcadia board had directed 


the administration of the Arcadia elementary 
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Key: 
(5) Covered Walk, (6) Vestibule, (7) Equipment Storage, (8) Closet, (9) First Aid, (10) Entry, (11) Coaches 


Lockers, (12) Storage, (13) 


Office 





(14) Toilet, (15) 
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Physical education and locker buildings. 


(1) Storage, (2) Physical Education Classroom, (3) Folding Bleachers, (4) Electric Folding Partition, 


Home Team Lockers, (16) Showers, (17) Drying Room, 


(18) Boys Locker Room, (19) Boys Toilet, (20) Boiler Room, (21) Transformer Room, (22) Equipment Handout, 


(23) Rest Room, 


schools. The planning of the high school was 
to be an experience in a new area of educa 
tion for the board and its staff. To supple- 
ment the guidance of its superintendent and 
staff, the board secured as consultant Dr 
Edward H. LaFranchi, an experienced school 
administrator presently on the staff of the 
University of Southern California 

The selection of an architect was the next 
step. Before making this choice the board 
interviewed men from over twenty firms and 
visited plants recently constructed by firms 
in which they were interested. Finally, the 
architectural firm of Austin, Field and Fry, 
specializing in school buildings, was selected 
Robert Field, a partner, participated in the 
planning of the plant 

The California State Department of Educa- 
tion provides expert planning service for school 
districts through its School Planning Division 
Charles D. Gibson, supervising Field repre- 
sentative in the Southern California office of 
the Division, participated in the planning of 
the new plant. 

Preliminary Curriculum Planning. The first 
step in planning was the development of the 
curricular pattern for the high school. All 
aspects of the curriculum which had implica- 
tions for the new plant were studied in- 
tensively. For example, it was decided early 
that the program would not operate on a 
study hall plan. Since only pupils with special 
needs would be scheduled for full periods of 
study, no large study hall would be needed 
Similarly, the nature of the population served 
indicated that the shops be planned for in- 
dustrial-arts purposes rather than as vocational 
shops. A strong demand was indicated by the 
community for college preparatory work and 
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(24) Shower Room, 


(25) 


for such cultural aspects of the program as 
music, art, and crafts. The library would be 
very important and provision for teachers 
to take entire classes there, while the unit was 
in regular use, was deemed essential 

The curriculum planning was carried on 
under the direction of Norvell R. Dice, Ar- 
cadia superintendent of schools. In addition 
to working closely with the district’s con 
sultant, numerous conferences were held with 
the school staff, the office of the Los Angeles 


Girls Locker Room, 


(26) Girls Toilet. 


County Superintendent of Schools, and con- 
sultants of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the California Department of 
Education. Admission offices of California 
colleges and universities were asked to give 
direct answers to some questions. Edward C. 
Robinson, principal of the Arcadia centralized 
seventh- and eighth-grade school, shared 
heavily in the planning responsibilities 
Reports were made to the Board of Trustees 


state 


Continued of 





Fig. 6. Shop building. 


Key: (1) Tool Room, (2) Radio and Television, (3) Planning and Drafting, 
(4) Entry, (5) Instructors Toilet, (6) Boys Toilet, (7) Janitor, (8) Finishing 


Room, (9) 
(12) 


Paint Spray Booth, 
Transformer Vault, (13) 


(10) Boiler Room, 
Fan Room, 


(11) Paint 
Adult Project 


Storage, 


(14) Storage, 


(15) Student Project Storage, (16) Wood Shop, (17) Mezzanine Above, (18) 
Metal Shop, (19) Electric Shop, (20) Covered Walk, (21) A. C. Paving. 
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a Through long experience in developing specialized equipment for art, science, 
home making and vocational shop class rooms, Sheldon equipment has been 
brought to a peak of educational flexibility and utility. It aids in the corre- 
lation of all phases of the teaching program and efficiently accommodates a wide 
variety of projects within the course group. Unequalled quality, the hall-mark of 
Sheldon manufacturing, renders every detail of construction and installation the 


equal of its educational correctness. 


To implement the endeavors of your staff and facilitate the development of your 


plans, call on the Sheldon field engineer. His technical aid is freely at your 


command. 
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Fig. 8. Dining room building. 


Key: (1) Cafeteria, (2) Utility Room, (3) Dishwashing, (4) Office, (5) 
Instrument Storage, (6) Music Room, (7) Transformer Room, (8) Practice 
Room, (9) Corridor, (10) Chair Storage, (11) Janitor Closet, (12) Heater 
Room, (13) Social Hall, (14) Platform, (15) Faculty Terrace, (16) Faculty 
Dining, (17) Faculty Serving, (18) Faculty Women, (19) Faculty Men, 
(20) Serving, (21) Kitchen, (22) Dry Storage, (23) Passage, (24) Refrigera- 
tor, (25) Deep Freeze, (26) Refrigerator Compressor, (27) Kitchen Cleaning 
Equipment, (28) Toilet, (29) Closet, (30) Employees Locker Room, (31) 


Utility Room, (32) Janitor Closet, 


Continued from page 58) 


and discussions were held with the Citizens 
Advisory Committee which was invited to 
assist in planning the new school. As the pro- 
gram crystallized, decisions were made by the 
board, and the planning group moved on to 
the next step. 

The Bond Issue Passed. Throughout the 
early phases of the planning procedure, Super- 
intendent Dice directed the school bond pub- 
licity campaign. The result was a favorable 
vote for a $1,950,000 bond issue on January 
29, 1951. 

The planning of the plant was already well 
under way, but after this it went forth in 
earnest. The time table called for the com- 
pletion of the finished plans by the summer 
of 1951. The new school was to be constructed 
during the 1951-52 school year and be ready 
for occupancy in the fall of 1952 

The School Plant Planning Committee. The 
committee which was to take the responsibility 
for planning the new plant was chairmanned 
by Superintendent Dice and made up of four 
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(33) Service Yard, (34) Incinerator. 


additional members: Business Manager W. G 
Combs, Architect Robert Field, Charles Gib- 
son, and Dr. Edward LaFranchi. The com- 
mittee met at least once a week for a period 
of about five months. Time between these 
weekly meetings was used by members to 
secure additional information and study special 
problems. Much detailed work was done and 
many tentative plans were prepared by Mr 
Field's staff. 

Arcadia school staff members participated in 
developing plans in areas in which training 
and experience qualified them. In some areas 
help was secured from teachers in other 
districts. A number of recently constructed 
plants were visited by the committee and 
the school staff. 

Through Mr. Gibson’s office, meetings were 
arranged with representatives of the divisions 
of Homemaking Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Vocational Education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 

This in brief was the planning procedure 
followed by the committee. The Citizens Ad- 


visory Committee met monthly to discuss 
progress. As agreements were reached, recom- 
mendations were made to the Board of 
Trustees by Superintendent Dice and final 
decisions made. 

Regarding the planning procedure, Mr. 
Gibson reported: “In the opinion of the office 
of School Planning, the Arcadia High School 
planning job was an outstanding success for 
the following reasons: 

“1. Time for planning was a scheduled and 
dignified feature of the project. 

“2. The planning group, composed of dis- 
trict administration officials, the architect’s 
office, the Office of School Planning, the special 
educational consultant, all worked as a unit. 
Each contributed to the over-all picture within 
the area of his recognized competence. 

‘3. The planning was well organized from 
the beginning site studies through the selec- 
tion of equipment. All important educational 
and architectural aspects of the project were 
discussed and approved in conference. 

“4. The school district superintendent acted 
as chairman-co-ordinator and liaison to the 
board of education. The board was kept 
abreast of all developments. 

“5S. When agreement on specific points could 
not be reached by the planning group as a 
whole, the superintendent resolved differences 
and made final decisions after conferring with 
the board of education. The complete high 
school plan may not be perfect, but it had a 
chance to be.” 

The Building Problem. In the midst of 
Arcadia’s steps to build a high school came 
the Korean War. Slightly under two million 
dollars would have provided a_ reasonably 
complete plant if post World War II building 
costs had continued to drop. The upward 
spiral in costs beginning again after the start 
of the Korean conflict placed heavy emphasis 
on economy. 

The available funds had to be stretched 
into as complete a plant as possible. It was 
decided early, however, that whatever units 
were built must be of good, modern construc- 
tion. The district wanted no economies that 
would result in units inadequate for a sound 
educational program on a long term basis 
Economies had to be made in over-all struc- 
tural design. in the omission of units that 
could be added later, or in the omission of 
nonessential features which could be added 
later. 

The plant must care for 1250 pupils if it 
were not to become overcrowded almost im- 
mediately after completion. Further, over-all 
plans had to be such that the plant could 
be expanded regularly. Ultimately, the plant 
would house 2200 pupils. Such units as the 
library, the cafeteria, and the physical educa- 
tion locker rooms had to be expandable to 
double the initial capacity. 

The Site. The location and topography of 
the one available site were excellent. But 
only 27 acres were available and the site 
was long and narrow in form. Some of the 
funds would have to be used to acquire a 
part of this site which was already developed. 
Before the planning had progressed far, it was 
decided that the extension of the available 
land to about 38 acres was an absolute neces- 
sity. Figure 2 shows the master plot plan and 
the units under construction. 

It should be noted that the covered arcades 
from all classroom wings lead to an outdoor 
court beyond which is the gymnasium. The 


(Concluded on page 
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THERE AND BACK WITH Ogore/? SAFETY 


It’s a great comfort for parents and school officials to know their boys and 
girls can travel to and from school with Oneida Safety—protected by “A 
Cradle of Steel From Wheel to Wheel.” 





The enviable road record of Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies throughout 
America testifies to the fact that Oneida Safety means greater comfort, longer 
life and lower passenger-mile cost, too! 


Oneida Safety costs no more! Convince yourself—compare Oneida—feature 
for feature, quality and price—with any other school bus body. But govern- 
ment quarterly steel allotments make it imperative for School Boards to 
place their orders early! 


Oneida Safety is Endurance-Built. Demand it on the chassis of your choice. 





There can be no compromise with safety. Dollars saved won't save lives! 






“A CRADLE OF STEEL 
FROM WHEEL TO WHEEL” 


Specify Oneida Always! 
America’s Finest School Bus Body 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


School Bus Sales Division 
Oneida Products Corporation, Canastota, N. Y. 


SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION 
Please send me the complete Oneida Safety School Bus 


« 

. 
ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION - Bey ary. 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK ~ — 
* 
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Address 





City Zone State 













WHEN 
IT COMES TO 
CHALKBOARDS 


that you can actually 
SEE better from a slate 
chalkboard? Prove this 


to your own satisfaction. 







that you have a 


wider latitude of color 








schemes for your class- 
rooms if slate chalkboards 


are used? 


that you can find an- 


swers to all your chalk- 










board problems in our 
latest pamphlet “SLATE 
CHALKBOARDS ARE 
MODERN TOO”? 






Pennsylvania Slate 
Producers Guild, Inc. 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


_————— ee 


: PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 
1 211 Realty Bldg., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


1 

1 

1 
1 ! 
' | too would like a copy of “Slate } 
Chalkboards Are Modern Too.” . 
1 ! 
; Name: ; 
1 ! 
1 Address: 1 
1 ! 
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shops are at the southern end of this court 
and the cafeteria-little theater building and 
the snack bar are at the northern end. Stu- 
dent routes of traffic were anticipated and 
the buildings located to avoid traffic con- 
gestion and noise. Figure 1 presents an artist's 
conception of the plant when all proposed 
units are completed. 

Building Features. Figure 3 shows the sec- 
tion used for the six classroom buildings. 
Bilateral natural lighting is secured, with the 
high windows facing south protected by ex- 
terior louvers. Artificial lighting is indirect. 

With the exception of the gymnasium which 
is of reinforced concrete, the buildings are ot 
wood frame construction. The six classroom 
buildings are identical as to construction using 
built-up rigid frame trusses which eliminate 
fixed sheer walls which otherwise would be 
required by the earthquake ordinance of 
California. 

Since flexibility in design was mandatory, 
prefabricated partitions are installed, using 
a 14-foot module as a basic unit for class- 
rooms. Partitions can be moved 14 feet each 
way, thus diminishing or increasing the 
classrooms by those dimensions. 

The floor radiant heating and the lighting 
are also designed on 14-foot module units 
thus eliminating the need for the changing 
of wiring and heating facilities when parti- 
tions are moved 

Steel sash is used throughout. The interior 
walls of all buildings are hardwood plywood; 
colorful asphalt tile in patterns is used for 
the floors, and acoustic tile for the ceilings. 

In order to secure the maximum in safety, 
avoid noisy crowded corridors, and generally 
decentralize the plant, the classroom buildings 
are single story, with single loaded corridors 
and planned in relationship to the gymnasium, 
cafeteria, library, and future administration 
unit to facilitate student traffic 

Since funds for this first construction were 
limited, some structures such as the adminis- 
tration building, the swimming pool, and the 
auditorium were not included, but have been 
incorporated in the master plan for later 
erection. For the time being, a reasonably 
new residence located on the property will 
be moved adjacent to the homemaking de- 
partment, and will be used as administration 
building. When the administration building 
is built, the house will become a part of the 
homemaking department 

The Homemaking Unit. Figure 4 shows 
the classroom wing, including homemaking 
facilities. The homemaking area is a new 
development in flexibility —a central multi- 
use area is flanked by the food laboratory 
on one side and the clothing laboratory on 
the other. The entire area may be opened 
up for large group activity or closed, by 
means of folding doors, into three areas. 
Either food or clothing areas may be enlarged 
for special occasions by the multi-use area. 

A unique feature (Figure 4) is the space 
provided for student lockers in the covered 
corridor at the end of the classroom wing 
and separating the toilet facilities from the 
main building 

All classroom units include demountable 
chalk boards and tack boards. These boards 
are built in standard 4-, 8-, and 12-foot 
lengths and may be removed or interchanged 
with ease. 

The special units for mechanical drawing, 





Fig. 7. Floor plan of the snack bar. 


crafts, shops, library, science, and commercial 
laboratories are provided with washing facili- 
ties and drinking fountains. Cabinets, for 
the most part, are not part of the building 
but are free standing and may be rearranged 
Such cabinets are used to divide spaces in the 
library stock room and the science store 
rooms 

Physical Education Facilities. Figure 5 
shows the gymnasium and locker and shower 
units now under construction. It is planned to 
extend the main gymnasium to include a 
second auxiliary room. 

Other Features. Figure 6 shows the shop 
building which has a complete sawdust collect- 
ing and conveying system 

Figures 7 and 8 show the snack bar and 
the cafeteria— little theater building. The 
cafeteria has facilities for four serving lines 
for students and one for teachers 

The classroom buildings and the shower 
rooms are floor radiant heated, the gym- 
nasium has space heaters suspended from the 
roof; in the cafeteria and social hall there 
is a forced air system. 

Electrical Features. The whole plant is 
served by a high voltage underground elec- 
trical system to unit substations at strategic 
locations. Along with the public telephone 
service installation, provisions have been 
made for television reception and _ broad- 
casting 

There is a complete dial telephone system 
with a telephone in each room, for inter- 
communication within the plant. Every class- 
room has a dial telephone 

Conduit has been provided for a future 
complete public-address system. Two channels 
will be provided to carry music to one group 
and lectures or speeches to another —all 
from a master control point 

Construction is now proceeding on the plant 
under a $1,565,353 contract for building con- 
struction and site development let in October 
1951. The classroom units will be ready for 
occupancy in the fall of 1952 


a 
& The Altoona Pa school board has increased the 
salary of Supt. Bruce A. DENNISTON by $1,500, making 
his current salary $10,000. Teachers of the schools will 
share in $90,000 at the rate of $200 each for the 
remainder of the fiscal year 
© i). Epwin MILter, 66, has retired as principal a 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, with a trong boos 
for today’s youth. He served as principal at Peabody 
for 2 years, and had completed 44 years in educationa 


work 
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Schools and School Districts 


Published and posted notices of an election to 
pass on a proposed plan for the reorganization of 
school districts of the county which designated 
each district in which the election was to be held 
by its proper number and the name by which it 
was known properly designated the polling places, 
since it is well known that school meetings and 
elections are generally held at the district school- 
house. R.S. Mo. 1949, §§ 165.657 to 165.707, 
165.673, 165.677, 165.680.— State ex int. Mayse 
v. Goodwin, 243 Southwestern reporter 2d 353, 
Mo. 

A Kansas statute relating to the attachment of 
adjacent territory to a rural high school district 
and providing that an appeal may be taken from 
a decision of the county superintendent to the 
superintendent of public instruction, and that the 
decision of the latter shall be final, precludes a 
trial in the courts, after the state superintendent 
has rendered a decision on the question of the 
advisability of consenting or withholding consent 
to the annexation of certain territory to the joint 
rural high school district. GS 1949, 72-3514.— 
Perkins v. Lenora Rural High School Joint Dist. 
No. 1, Norton and Graham Counties, 237 Pacific 
reporter 2d 228, Kans. 

Under a Kansas statute providing that the terri- 
tory outside the limits of any rural high school 
district, but adjacent thereto, may be attached 
to such high school districts for high school 
purposes and prescribing the procedure therefor, 
the only requirement is that the property sought 
to be attached be adjacent, without reference to 
any maximum or minimum territory within the 
area, and the attachment was not rendered de- 
fective by the fact that the application included 
only a part of the adjacent territory not within 
any rural high school district, and excluded other 
adjacent territory. GS 1949, 72-3514. — Perkins v. 
Lenora Rural High School Joint Dist. No. 1, 
Norton and Graham Counties, 237 
porter 2d 228, Kans. 

The state may, with or without the consent 
of the inhabitants of a school district, over their 
protest, and even without notice or hearing, take 
school facilities in any district, without compensa- 
tion, and give them to other districts or agencies, 
and may divide, contract, or expand the area of 
a district or unite it with another district or even 
abolish it.— Board of Education of Waverly 
Community Unit School Dist. No. 6 v. Nickell, 
101 Northeastern reporter 2d 438, Ill. 

The inconvenience to certain students from the 
consolidation of high schools in two school dis- 
tricts, as opposed to the welfare of other students 
and the school system as a whole, is a matter 
addressed to the reasonable judgment of the 
county and district boards of education in de- 
termining whether to merge two boards. KRS 
160.041.— Hopkins County board of education 
v. Hopkins County, 242 Southwestern reporter 
2d 742, Ky. 


Pacific re- 


School District Government 


A board of education, being a creation of the 
legislature, has only such powers as are expressly 
conferred on it and such implied powers as are 
necessary to execute and carry into effect its 
express powers.— Allen v. Board of Education 
of Weber County School Dist., 236 Pacific re- 
porter 2d 756, Utah. 


School District Property 


A school bond issue was not invalidated for 
fraud because of an explanatory note on the end 
of the petition that the issue would not raise the 
taxes where it was not contended that the note 
was appended when presented to the board of 
supervisors. — In re Magee Consol. School Bonds, 
Simpson County, 54 Southern reporter 2d 664, 
Miss. 

Plans for a public high school building must 
be approved by the Commissioner of Education 
who is empowered to hear appeals from the 
actions of school districts and such plans cannot 
be approved in the absence of a specific provi- 
sion for the health and safety of the children. 
N. Y. Education Law, §§ 310, 408, 409. — Union 
Free School Dist. No. 14 of Town of Hempstead, 
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ORDER NOW For FALL DELIVERY 


Nassau County v. Village of Hewlett Bay Park, 
107 N.Y.S. 2d 858, 279 App. Div. 618. 


School District Claims 


The failure of a bid for the construction of a 
public school building to comply with the statu- 
tory requirement that all subcontractors be named 
in connection with such a bid, so that any con- 
tract entered into on the basis of such a bid 
would be unlawful, was of itself sufficient to show 
damage to or interest of the taxpayer sufficient 
to maintain an action to enjoin the board of 
education and the bidder from entering into or 
executing any contract on the basis of such a bid, 
though it was the lowest bid. Del. revised code of 
1935, § 3647, as amended. — Haddock v. Board of 
Public Education in Wilmington, 84 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 157, Del. 








If you’re planning new laboratory furniture and 
equipment for your science rooms next fall 
right now is the time to place your order. Right 
now Kewaunee is in a good position to handle 
your needs—and to assure you delivery before 
the fall term begins. Later, we may not be able 
to give you this assurance. 


As a friendly Kewaunee service to you, we urge 


you to anticipate your laboratory requirements 
now, and be sure of fall delivery. 


Write us today for a free copy of our catalog of 
Scientific Laboratory Equipment. 


Kewaunee will exhibit 
at these A.A.S.A. 
meetings: 

Los Angeles, Mar, 8-12 
Boston, Apr. 5-9 


5009 S. Center Street 


J. A. Campbell, President 


¢ Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Teachers and the Law 


The Oklahoma legislature has the power and 
duty to prescribe the qualifications for teaching 
in public institutions and a loyalty oath required 
as a prerequisite to payment for teaching in public 
institutions is not unreasonable, arbitrary, or 
capricious, and does not violate any constitutional 
rights guaranteed by either state or federal con- 
stitutions and all parts of the oath are reason- 
ably related to the purposes of the act. 51. OS. 
Supp. §§ 37.1 to 37.8; U. S. Constitution, art. 1, 
$ 10, amendment 1; O.S. 1941, Constitution, art. 1, 
§2, art. 2, §15.— Board of Regents of Okla. 
Agricultural Colleges v. Updegraff, 237 Pacific 
reporter 2d 131, Okla. 

Parties employed by the state as teachers in 
public institutions have no constitutional right to 


be so employed and have no right to serve state 
except on such terms as the state prescribes. — 
Board of Regents of Okla. Agricultural Colleges 
v. Updegraff, 237 Pacific reporter 2d 131, Okla. 

The use of the words “observe and enforce,” 
in a provision of the employment contract be- 
tween a teacher and the board of education that 
the teacher agreed to observe and enforce the 
rules and regulations of the state board of educa- 
tion and of the school district, connotes an agree- 
ment to abide by all the regulations bearing on 
the conduct of a school teacher in the execution 
of the duties as such, but not with those govern- 
ing the compensation, already clearly set forth 
in the employment contract itself. — State ex rel. 
Hirst v. Black, 83 Atlantic reporter 2d 678, Del. 
Super. 

A New York statute providing for the retire- 
ment of a teacher on a certification of disability 
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does not require that the certificate specify in 
detail the nature of the disability. N. Y. Admin- 
istrative Code, § B-20-42.0.— Silverman v. Moss, 
107 N.Y.S. 2d 475. 

The language of an employment contract be- 
tween a teacher and a board of education of a 
school district that the salary was to be paid 
monthly, provided all current records were ac- 
curately kept, and all required reports made and 
approved, required compensation by the month, 
and not on a daily basis, notwithstanding a pro- 
vision in the agreement requiring a teacher to 
work 185 days between September 1, 1948 and 
June 30, 1949.— State ex rel. Hirst v. Black, 83 
Atlantic reporter 2d 678, Del.Super. 

The terms of an employment contract between 
a teacher and a board of education that the 
teacher was to receive a salary of $3,000 per year, 
and that the salary was to be paid monthly, 
provided all the current records were accurately 
and correctly kept, and all required reports were 
made and approved, were clear and unambiguous, 
notwithstanding the fact that the question of 
compensation for vacation periods or time lost 
due to the closing of the school for repairs was 
not specifically dealt with.— State ex rel. Hirst 
v. Black, 83 Atlantic reporter 2d 678, Del.Super. 

Where an accredited physical education in- 
structor for the high school demonstrated to the 
students in the physical education class the proper 
method of jumping over a gymnasium horse, and 
set mats to protect the students, and supervised 
the jumps after warning the students that it was 
dangerous and that if they didn’t think they 
could do it, they should not do it, the instructor 
was not negligent and was not liable to a stu- 
dent who broke his arm while so jumping. — 
Sayers v. Ranger, 83 Atlantic reporter 2d 775, 
16 N.J.Super. 22. 


CONDUCT CAREER PROGRAM 


In Yellow Springs, Ohio, the high school con- 
ducted a guidance program which took the form 
of a modified career day. In place of speakers 
coming to the high school, students were taken 
to the shop or office for firsthand knowledge of 
the occupation or skill. Some of the girls were 
sent to a nearby hospital where they saw 
actual working conditions of a nurse’s life. The 
chief nurse followed the tour with a talk point- 
ing out the good and bad habits of the pro- 
fession, stressing the subjects necessary in the 
high school, and explaining the subjects the 
student nurse is required to take in the hospital. 
A few of the students were transported by bus 
to the shops they desired to visit. The entire 
program offers many advantages and is an im- 
provement over the speech idea. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL 
OFFERINGS 


During the school year 1951-52 the Barneveld 
Union Free High School at Barneveld, Wis., and 
the Ridgeway Free High School have offered a 
broader educational program for both schools. 
Barneveld has introduced an agriculture depart- 
ment, and Ridgeway is offering complete home- 
economics instruction. Students in these courses are 
transported to the particular center by bus. These 
classes are conducted during the first period in 
the morning. The program has worked out well 
and a co-operative attitude has developed be- 
tween the two communities. Floyd Smith, princi- 
pal at Barneveld, and John Hood, principal at 
Ridgeway, are co-operating in the operation of 
the program. 
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The Burlington Sehool System 


chooses the Wakefield fluorescent Star 







for all new and relighted 
classrooms of the City of 


pe, Burlington, New Jersey, 
of School System 


fo ” In the City of Burlington’s drive to “build new and modernize the old” a 
vigorous committee, sparked by the leadership of Superintendent Joseph W. 
Howe, made actual classroom tests of various lighting fixtures. As a result, 
the Wakefield luminous-indirect Star was selected for all classrooms in both 
the new and modernized buildings of the school system. 


THE STAR has a translu- On this page are shown several of the relighted rooms. Walls were painted 
cent Plaskon reflector which in soft pastel shades with good reflectances. For the first six grades, new 
completely shields the fluo- 
rescent lamps. When the 


movable blond furniture was purchased. Older furniture was sanded and 


| brought up to no-glare, high reflectance standards.. Floors were refinished in 
lamps are lit the reflector 


cea dita ality items, Oh sai light colors or covered with light-colored tile. 
of approximately equal - , . , —" . ‘ . 
wo ce inn chen Tooth With the Wakefield luminous-indirect Stars installed, the classrooms provide 
5 mj . 5 ® . . . . . . . 
direct and reflected, is re- a comfortable visual environment, achieving brightness ratios equaling or 
duced to a minimum. bettering those recommended by the American Standard Practice for School 
Lighting. 





For a copy of our 20-page booklet, “Supplementary Lighting for the CO-ORDINA- 
TED CLASSROOM ™, write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio. 


COleKefielel wer ALL Lighting 


BASIC FOR CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 
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FINANCIAL DRIVES LIMITED 


The Arlington, Va., school board has inaugu- 
rated a plan seeking to protect the children and 
their parents from unlimited fund solicitation, 
and yet give the children the experience of con- 
tributing to worthy causes. 

Under the plan, each request to solicit money 
from pupils is evaluated by a committee of 
teachers. The teachers decide which grade level 









Simplest in operation 
Fewest parts 
Lowest maintenance cost 


Longer life 


“Program Clock Sustems 
fon Schools 


\ Bulletin 181-A 
Gives You 
The Reasons Why 
STANDARD 


is Best for You 







STANDARD 


ELAPSED TIME — SIXTY-EIGHT 


of pupils may be most interested in the drive 
and in which grade the drive will have the most 
educational value. The drive is then limited to 
the one school grade selected by the teachers, 
except for the Junior Red Cross collection, which 
is made throughout the schools. 

Each organization permitted to collect funds 
is asked to provide educational material so that 
the pupils may learn about the organization and 
the cause for which the money is collected. 


PLAINFIELD HOLDS 
CAREER DAY 


The first co-operative Career Day in Vermont 
was held in 1951 at the Cabot High School, 
with the Marshfield and Plainfield High Schools 
participating. By combining forces, the three 
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small high schools, representing 158 students, 
were able to attend conferences and _ hear 
speakers, and gather helpful information con- 
cerning vocations in which they were interested. 
Outside speakers were provided who spoke on 
the vocations of nursing, teaching, airline hostess, 
police work, auto mechanics, forestry, photog- 
raphy, office work, beauty parlor work, farming, 
carpentry, radio, and homemaking. The career 
day was planned in advance so that the students 
chose to study the vocations in which they were 
most interested. Dinner was served at noon to 
the entire group in the cafeteria. The first 
career day proved an outstanding success. 


PROVO, UTAH, TRIES 
NEW IDEA 


At Provo, Utah, a primary-unit plan of organ- 
ization has been inaugurated in the city schools. 
The plan erases the grade lines below the fourth 
grade and permits the advancement of pupils in 
small study groups, at a rate of speed conducive 
to their development. 

J. C. Moffitt, superintendent of schools, 
argues that children can do a better job of learn- 
ing if they are unhampered by the artificial 
barriers of grade lines. If a child is able to ad- 
vance faster in a subject he is allowed to do more 
advanced work in another group. At the same 
time he is given extra help in the groups where 
he has experienced some difficulty. All reporting 
to parents is done in teacher-parent conferences 
instead of by report cards. Teacher and parent 
co-operate in working out plans for the child’s 
best development. 


SCHOOL DRIVES LIMITED 


The first piece of the Cleveland, Ohio, school 
administration business in 1952 was-a highly con- 
troversial one. Members of the board voted to 
limit charity fund drives in the schools to two 
a year: one, in the fall, for the Community 
Chest, and the other, in the spring, for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the Greater Cleveland Safety 
Council, and other agencies. This action, taken 
over the protests of a number of agencies, which 
felt they should be included in the new pro- 
gram, resulted from a report of a special com- 
mittee of board members and school personnel, 
of which Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer was chair- 
man 

“During the past years,” the committee said, 
“the frequency of collections has made it impos- 
sible adequately to teach the merits of the vari- 
ous solicitations. Although worthy, these requests 
have been far too time-consuming. 

“Fewer drives a year will make it possible to 
provide various stimulating experiences which 
should develop deep respect for human personal- 
ity and a sensitivity to the problems of other 
people, as well as an understanding for the needs 
of these social endeavors.” 

No goals are to be set in the schools, but each 
school will be expected to teach the worth of 
this particular charity and to strive for high par- 
ticipation and reasonable contributions. Sixty per 
cent of the money in the spring drive will be 
divided equally between the Red Cross and the 
safety group; 40 per cent will be given to one 
or all of a number of approved charities by action 
of the student council or other representative 
group of pupils in the individual school. 

Before this new regulation became effective, 
the Community Chest and the Red Cross and 
Green Cross drives had board 
long-time basis. 


approval on 4 
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How The FENESTRA 


Perfect daylighting even on a dim day—with Fenestra Steel 
Windows. Bendie Elementary School, Flint, Michigan. The ceil- 
ing is Fenestra ‘‘AD'’ Metal Building Panels. They form ceiling, 
subfloor or roof all at once. 

Architect: Bennett & Straight—Dearborn, Michigan 

Contractor: Perry-Root Co.—Flint, Michigan 





Daylighting System 


Develops Good Learning Environment 


For good daylighting, you first need to bring an abundance 
of daylight into the room. You may control the intake of 
light with simple shades—to give your students the 
amount of light they need for the specific job they are 
doing. Light-reflective room surfaces will spread the 
light evenly throughout the room. 

Two years of research, by Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr., 
Lighting Expert, and his staff at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, conclusively proves that proper correlation of 
Fenestra* Steel Windows, controls, decoration and seat- 
ing provides excellent economical daylighting. 

For the best daylighting, an environment of comfort 
and alertness and brightness—you need a ceiling-high, 
wall-to-wall, bank of slim-lined, economical Fenestra 
Intermediate Steel Windows. They don’t shut out the 
light . . . they bring it in. Even on dim days daylight fills 


WINDOWS THAT OPEN YOUR 
SCHOOL TO DAYLIGHT... 


CNCSTTA 
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the room. (As you can see from the picture above.) And 
they don’t give students a closed-in, trapped feeling—they 
give you a wide-open view. 

Fenestra Windows give you more glass area, more day- 
light, more view than most windows because frames are 
especially designed to be strong without being bulky. 
You get controlled fresh air through protecting vents . . . 
even when rain is pouring down! You get economical up- 
keep because Fenestra Windows are washed and screened 
from inside. And they are available Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanized to eliminate any need for maintenance-painting. 

Fenestra Windows are the mark of a modern school. 
The mark of a school that children like. For full informa- 
tion call the Fenestra Representative. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy of the easy-to-read Daylighting Book 
based on Professor Biesele’s research. 


*® 
FREE AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS... 


r—---------- 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Dept. AS-3, 2256 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Please send me: ([) Better Classroom Daylighting 
() Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing 





Name 


Address 
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FINANCIAL DRIVES LIMITED 


The Arlington, Va., school board has inaugu- 
rated a plan seeking to protect the children and 
their parents from unlimited fund solicitation, 
and yet give the children the experience of con- 
tributing to worthy causes. 

Under the plan, each request to solicit money 
from pupils is evaluated by a committee of 
teachers. The teachers decide which grade level 
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of pupils may be most interested in the drive 
and in which grade the drive will have the most 
educational value. The drive is then limited to 
the one school grade selected by the teachers, 
except for the Junior Red Cross collection, which 
is made throughout the schools. 

Each organization permitted to collect funds 
is asked to provide educational material so that 
the pupils may learn about the organization and 
the cause for which the money is collected. 


PLAINFIELD HOLDS 
CAREER DAY 
The first co-operative Career Day in Vermont 
was held in 1951 at the Cabot High School, 
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small high schools, representing 158 students, 
were able to attend conferences and _ hear 
speakers, and gather helpful information con- 
cerning vocations in which they were interested. 
Outside speakers were provided who spoke on 
the vocations of nursing, teaching, airline hostess, 
police work, auto mechanics, forestry, photog- 
raphy, office work, beauty parlor work, farming, 
carpentry, radio, and homemaking. The career 
day was planned in advance so that the students 
chose to study the vocations in which they were 
most interested. Dinner was served at noon to 
the entire group in the cafeteria. The first 
career day proved an outstanding success. 


PROVO, UTAH, TRIES 
NEW IDEA 


At Provo, Utah, a primary-unit plan of organ- 
ization has been inaugurated in the city schools. 
The plan erases the grade lines below the fourth 
grade and permits the advancement of pupils in 
small study groups, at a rate of speed conducive 
to their development. 

J. C. Moffitt, superintendent of schools, 
argues that children can do a better job of learn- 
ing if they are unhampered by the artificial 
barriers of grade lines. If a child is able to ad- 
vance faster in a subject he is allowed to do more 
advanced work in another group. At the same 
time he is given extra help in the groups where 
he has experienced some difficulty. All reporting 
to parents is done in teacher-parent conferences 
instead of by report cards. Teacher and parent 
co-operate in working out plans for the child’s 
best development. 


SCHOOL DRIVES LIMITED 


The first piece of the Cleveland, 
administration business in 1952 
troversial one. 


Ohio, school 
was a highly con- 
Members of the board voted to 
limit charity fund drives in the schools to two 
a year: one, in the fall, for the Community 
Chest, and the other, in the spring, for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the Greater Cleveland Safety 
Council, and other agencies. This action, taken 
over the protests of a number of agencies, which 
felt they should be included in the new pro- 
gram, resulted from a report of a special com- 
mittee of board members and school personnel, 
of which Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer was chair- 
man 

“During the past years,” the committee said, 
“the frequency of collections has made it impos- 
sible adequately to teach the merits of the vari- 
ous solicitations. Although worthy, these requests 
have been far too time-consuming. 

“Fewer drives a year will make it possible to 
provide various stimulating experiences which 
should develop deep respect for human personal- 
ity and a sensitivity to the problems of other 
people, as well as an understanding for the needs 
of these social endeavors.” 

No goals are to be set in the schools, but each 
school will be expected to teach the worth of 
this particular charity and to strive for high par- 
ticipation and reasonable contributions. Sixty per 
cent of the money in the spring drive will be 
divided equally between the Red Cross and the 
safety group; 40 per cent will be given to one 
or all of a number of approved charities by action 
of the student council or other representative 
group of pupils in the individual school. 

Before this new regulation became effective, 
the Community Chest and the Red Cross and 
Green Cross drives had board 
long-time basis 
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Perfect daylighting even on a dim day—with Fenestra Steel 
Windows. Bendle Elementary School, Flint, Michigan. The ceil- 
ing is Fenestra ‘“‘AD’’ Metal Building Panels. They form ceiling, 
subfloor or roof all at once. 
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Daylighting System 


Develops Good Learning Environment 


For good daylighting, you first need fo bring an abundance 
of daylight into the room. You may control the intake of 
light with simple shades—to give your students the 
amount of light they need for the specific job they are 
doing. Light-reflective room surfaces will spread the 
light evenly throughout the room. 

Two years of research, by Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr., 
Lighting Expert, and his staff at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, conclusively proves that proper correlation of 
Fenestra* Steel Windows, controls, decoration and seat- 
ing provides excellent economical daylighting. 

For the best daylighting, an environment of comfort 
and alertness and brightness—you need a ceiling-high, 
wall-to-wall, bank of slim-lined, economical Fenestra 
Intermediate Steel Windows. They don’t shut out the 
light .. . they bring it in. Even on dim days daylight fills 
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the room. (As you can see from the picture above.) And 
they don’t give students a closed-in, trapped feeling—they 
give you a wide-open view. 

Fenestra Windows give you more glass area, more day- 
light, more view than most windows because frames are 
especially designed to be strong without being bulky. 
You get controlled fresh air through protecting vents . . . 
even when rain is pouring down! You get economical up- 
keep because Fenestra Windows are washed and screened 
from inside. And they are available Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanized to eliminate any need for maintenance-painting. 

Fenestra Windows are the mark of a modern school. 
The mark of a school that children like. For full informa- 
tion call the Fenestra Representative. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy of the easy-to-read Daylighting Book 
based on Professor Biesele’s research. 
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Your chalkboard is a very necessary 
teaching tool. Preserve that board by 
using HYGIEIA Dustless Chalk. It helps 
protect precious eyesight by marking 
clean, white and more legibly... HYGIEIA 
Chalk contains no grit, clay or grease. 
it is absolutely DUSTLESS and noiseless 
and erases quickly and cleanly 


The Hygieia Chalkboard 
cleaner does away with 
messy board washing. The 
Latex side erases chalk 
marks...the leather side 
thoroughly cleans the board. It saves time! 
it saves wear! 


Hygieia Dustless Chalk 
and Hygieia Chalkboard 
Cleaner will increase your 
classroom efficiency. Be 
RIGHT... 





Specify HYGIEIA— The universal favorite of schools 
everywhere! 


Write for free circular “Utilizing the Chalkboard”. 
Dept. AJ-43 
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PERSONAL 
NEWS 


CLAUSON HEAD OF NEW YORK BOARD 


Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., has 
of the New York City board of 
Maximilian Moss, who has become 
Supreme Court. Mr. Clauson was at the head of the 
board from 1946 to 1949. Dr. William Jansen, superin- 
tendent of schools, pledged the full co-operation of the 
school’s professional staff, and made a plea for co 
operation among the board members. Charles J. Bensley, 
a member of the board, expressed the hope that Mr 
Clauson would improve the board’s method of conducting 
its public meetings. He urged that board members stop 
their crawling conduct before Budget Director 
on school financial items. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


® CuHaries A. Mooney, an insurance broker, has been 
re-elected to the presidency of the Cleveland, Ohio, board 
for 1952. Ropert H. Jamison, an attorney, has been 
elected to the vice-presidency, succeeding Franklin A 
Polk. The oath of office was administered by Federal 
Judge C. J. McNamee to Mr. Mooney, Mr. Jamison, 
Ratpu W. Frnpiey, and Joseph M. GALLAGHER. ALFRED 
A. Benescu began his 27th year on the board, and Mr 
Mooney was vice-president in 1950. EpmuNp F. SmircINna, 
business manager, was elected for a three-year term and 
his salary increases to $11,000 in 1952, $12,000 in 1953, 
and $13,000 in 1954. The contract of Micuaer L. Wacu, 
clerk-treasurer, was changed to three years and his salary 
raised to $10,500. 

®& The board of education at Akron, Ohio, has reorganized 
with Mrs. ANNE T. Case as president; Dr. MABEr 
RIEDIGER as vice-president; and Mrs. Hazer FLEEK as 
clerk-treasurer. 

® Paut Voskutr, Des Moines, 
State Supervisor of School 








been elected president 
education to succeed 


a justice of the State 


Patterson 


Iowa, has been appointed 
Finance, to succeed Cameron 


D. Ross 

® Ermer H. Morris is the new school board treasurer 
at Fort Scott, Kans. He succeeds the late Guy M. 
GaRLock who died in December. 

® Georce BILLeERMAN has been re-elected president of 


the board at Coldwater, Ohio 
® Lyte CLEVELAND has 
board at Mansfield, Pa 
® Dr. James R. Mooreneap has been elected to head 
the school board at Columbiana, Ohio 

® WarREN WILKIN has been elected president of the 


board of the Wilmington Joint District at New Wilming- 
ton, Pa 


been elected president of the 


® Aime J. Fournter has been elected chairman of the 
school committee at Westbrook, Me 
®M. A. Barter has been elected secretary of the 


board at Sturgeon, Mo 
®& A five-member 
cago, Ind. New members are 
Kwiat, and Mary BuBALA 

JARABAK and HERBERT 
® Dante. W. KaurrMan has been elected president of 
the Morrison Cove joint district board at Martinsburg, Pa 


board has been created at East Chi 

Jack ALBERTSON, STANLEY 
Holdover members are R. A. 
RIMES. 


C. J. BoNEBREAK was elected vice-president 

® H. KenNetH Bincuam is the new president of the 
board at New Brighton, Pa 

® Dr. H. H. Murpny has been re-elected president of 


the board at 
vice-president 


Barnesville, Ohio. R. L. Watt was named 


®> Mrs. Joun M. Gtoerzner, Jr., has been elected 
chairman of the school committee at Norwalk, Conn 
Louis P. GALiet was elected vice-chairman, and Mrs 


Harotp BucKLEY was named secretary. 

® N. E. Masterson, president of the board of Stevens 
Point, Wis., for 17 years, has announced that he will 
not be a candidate for re-election 

® Georce T. Contatonis has been elected chairman of 
the school board at Woburn, Mass 

® Joun M. Bresnawam has been elected vice-president 
of the board at Lynn, Mass 

® Dr. Ricuarp E. Att has been re-elected chairman of 
the school board at Beverly, Mass 
named vice-chairman 

®> Mrs. ELizapetH M 
chairman of the board at 
> P. B. Lonssury 
Attleboro, Mass 
as secretary 

® Joun W. McDevitt has been re-elected clerk of the 
school board at Waltham, Mass. New members of the 
board are Rutw C. Kevrey, Frepertck W. PARKHURST, 
Jr., and Frepertck J. CHRISTIANSEN 


John Birmingham was 


BLAKE has been named 
Newburyport, Mass 


vice- 


is the new chairman of the board at 
Mrs. Attce M. Stopss was re-elected 





Dr. William G. Carr 
Washington, D. C. 


William G. Carr has been appointed executive secre- 


tary of the 
succeeds Dr. 
August 
1935 

Dr. Carr had been associate secretary of the Associa- 
tion since 1940, and secretary of the American 
Association of School Administrators since 1936. He 
joined the NEA staff in 1929 as a member of the 
research staff and has worked as editor, author, and 
compiler on numerous Association reports in the field 
of school finance and administration. He has been 
the chief compiler of the reports of the Educational 
Policies Commission. Since 1945 he has worked as 
consultant, secretary, and advisor of the United States 
Delegation of UNESCO. 

Dr. Carr was born in 1901 and holds the bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctor’s degrees from Stanford Uni- 
versity. He taught from 1924 to 1928 and since that 
time has been engaged in Association activities. 


National Education Association. He 
Willard E. Givens, who is retiring 
1 from that position which he has held since 





® Louis A. Myers has been re-elected president of the 
elementary school board at Phoenix, Ariz. Mrs. Fairnu I. 
NortH was re-elected clerk 

® Mrs. Marjorie B. LEINAVER, county superintendent 
of DeKalb County Schools, Sycamore, IIl., has been 
elected president of the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association. She takes over her 
new office March 1 

® Ropert S. Hicks, formerly superintendent of schools 
at El Monte, Calif., has retired after 17 years of 
service in the school system. At the time of his retire- 
ment he received a letter from the board, congratulating 
him upon the completion of his contract and commend- 
ing him for his untiring efforts in the interest of the 
youth, and his outstanding mental and spiritual leader- 
ship. The letter was signed by R. C. Davis, clerk. L. L. 
Dancer, president, and members Al J. Von, J. E. Butters, 
and Harold E. Pearson. 

® PratHer Brown has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Frederick, Okla. 

® Dr. Frep Sunpetius has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Kalispell, Mont. Mary MILLer was 
elected vice-president, and Merton R. Woop was named 
assistant secretary. 

® Pror. Epwin Hiccrnsotnam, of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has been elected vice-president of the school com- 
mittee at Worcester, Mass. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


® Supt. Homer C. Kerrey, of Fairbury, Neb., has been 
re-elected for a new two-year term. 

® The school board of Milwaukee, Wis., has unanimously 
re-elected Harotp S. VINCENT as superintendent of schools 
for a three-year term. He has been superintendent since 
July, 1950. 

® Ratpu Becker has been re-elected superintendent at 
Evansville, Ind. O. H. Roserts, Jr., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the school board. 

® CLaype J. Rose, former principal of the Wolf Lake, 
Ill., high school, who has been released from navy duty 
in Japan, assumed the office of assistant superintendent 
on February 1. 

& Supt. Wmam O. FisHer, of Wolf Lake, Ill., has 
been re-elected for a new three-year term, beginning July 
1, 1952. 
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“Teacher made me sit 


near the windows yesterday. 


Poor little tyke...not even a grown-up can safely cope with the 
dangers of drafty windows. In either case, it is so unnecessary. ..drafty, 
poorly weatherstripped windows are as old-fashioned as the"dunce cap”! 


AUTO-LOK Windows are the modern, sensible answer. With AUTO-LOK 
Windows you need not sacrifice healthful room-comfort to provide light 
from a wall of windows. With AUTO-LOK Windows you eliminate the 


“danger zone” alongside the window wall! 


TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOWS EVER MADE 


Let AUTO-LOK cut your heating and air-conditioning costs year after year. When 
AUTO-LOK Windows are closed, they are literally sealed shut like the door of a 
refrigerator, reducing air infiltration to a degree heretofore believed impossible. 
Cuts heating and air-conditioning costs to a minimum! 


















*“NO-DRAFT” VENTILATION...When AUTO-LOK 


ward and upward...Leave the vents open even when 


NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS...Friction-free 


ments...ever. For the life of your school, opening 
or closing of AUTO-LOK Windows is as free and 
easy as the first opening or closing. They never 
stick...never rattle. They are easy to clean...all 
from the inside...top vent, too. 






— AUTO-LOK ENGINEERING SERVICE is readily avail- 
a able to serve you in every way possible. Architects 

| Mee and designers all over the country call on Ludman’s 
refrigerater Engineering Service to assist in window planning 
Saati ...and, this service is yours, too...for the asking. 






LUDMAN 
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Windows are open...entering air is always scooped in- 


it is raining...the rain can’t enter, but fresh air will. 


AUTO-LOK hardware requires no attention or adjust- 


THIS DANGER ZONE 


uld-lok 





with 


PATENTED 





THE WINDOW 


FOR SCHOOLS 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR BOOKLET 
“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” 
This outstanding booklet on windows answers 
many questions regarding the selection of 
the right window for any type of building... 

write for it today. Dept. AS-3. 


Auto-lo 


AUTOMATIC 
LOCKING 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN WOOD 


LUDMAN CORP., P.O. Box 4541, Miami, Florida 






LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING! 
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GAS OR OIL 


Setting the 
Standard for 
economy and 


HOW TO MAKE VISITING DAYS 
WORTH WHILE 


Much has been written about visiting days 
but little has been presented in a usable 
manner. School administrators have attempted 
to make visiting days worth while and mean- 
ingful to the teachers. It is believed that many 


| teachers do not plan their visits in a manner 
| that is premeditated. Often visits are made 


for the sake of convenience rather than as an 
aid to better teaching. 

To overcome this serious defect, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Van Buren High 
School at Kinderhook, N. Y., to make a study 
and to gather information which would be 
helpful to the school. Under the direction of 
Principal Robert N. Bennett, attention was first 
directed to finding out where the best teach- 
ers were, and which principals would willingly 
welcome teachers and show them the best 
points in their schools. 

As a beginning, it was decided to send out 
questionnaires to schools in the surrounding 
counties in the vicinity of Columbia County 
which were believed to have visiting possibil- 


ities. The principals in each case were asked 


(1) to give their permission for visits to their 
schools, (2) to list the grades or subjects in 
the system which might prove of benefit to 
teachers, (3) to designate the special time for 
visiting, (4) to indicate the hours when the 
school day begins, and (5) to designate the 


| person to whom the visiting teachers are to 


| report. 


dependability 
in school 
power plants 


throughout 
the world 








COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD 
SHIPYARDS 
CORPORATION 


81-16 45" AVE., ELMHURST, QUEENS, N.Y. 


Distrigurons & Deacers Turousnour U.S 
See CLassiried Puone Book 





The response to the questionnaire, according 
to Mr. Bennett, was excellent. Every school 
contacted responded and each of the principals 
indicated their desire to welcome visits from 
outside teachers. A list of schools was posted 
and the teachers in the schools made their 
own plans for visiting days. Some schools were 


_ closed for a day, while others allowed teachers 
| to choose 
| visiting. The board of education passed a 


their own individual days for 
resolution giving teachers one day off a year 
for visiting other schools. 

In Mr. Bennett’s opinion, the visiting day 
proved immensely satisfactory and worth 
while. All of the teachers declared the time 
well spent because they brought back many 
new ideas pertaining to various phases of 
schoolwork, as well as new ideas concerning 
the work in their own grades. Some of the 
teachers studied the cafeteria program, others 
were interested in the advantages of a noon- 
hour program. The program while not fool- 
proof, nevertheless is an important step in the 
direction of better planned and co-ordinated 


visiting days for the teachers. In future years 


it is planned to add new ideas from time to 
time to encourage more visiting and to pro- 
duce better teaching. 


ORGANIZE LAY ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


The board of education at Jamesburg, N. J., 
has authorized the organization of a lay advisory 
council, to insure better public relations and 
to create public interest in the work of the 
schools. Only persons most highly interested in 
education were chosen to participate in the ac- 
tivities of the Council. This insures a group of 
persons who will have the opportunity to carry 
back to their communities a positive viewpoint 
on educational procedures. 


MICHIGAN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
WINS RARE HONOR 


The Michigan City, Ind., public schools, on 
December 17, 1951 received a rather unusual 
honor in that the school system was the first 
in the state to qualify all of its ten schools for 
first class commissions. Previously, the senior and 
junior high schools had qualified for their first 
class commissions and also four of the elementary 
schools. 

Because Michigan City was the first city in 
the state to qualify all of its schools, Wilbur 
Young, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and R. H. Rayburn, Chief School In- 
spector, came to the city to present the certificates 
and to address the parents and teachers assembled. 


NEW SUPPLY CENTER 


The board of education of Arlington, Va., now 
has a well-organized supply center in operation. 
The center, located in the new administration 
building, serves the schools in three ways: pur- 
chases can be made in quantity, making possible 
low prices obtained through competitive bids; 
materials can be safely stored so as to eliminate 
waste and spoilage; supplies are available at the 
schools when needed. 

Teaching supplies, office supplies, and materials 
required by the maintenance department are han- 
dled in the supply center. Storage rooms in newer 
schools and extra shelves and closets in older 
buildings provide space for the materials after 
they are distributed. 

Principals are required annually to turn in an 
inventory of all materials on hand and then 
make up orders of materials needed for the 
coming year. They are permitted to allocate only 
80 per cent of their supply funds, in order to 
leave a margin for emergencies. 

The central supply room is kept stocked with 
everything from mimeograph paper, ditto fluid, 
blackboard erasers, ink, scissors, and paper clips 
to brushes, mops, cleaning powder, soap, electric 
light bulbs, wastebaskets, and other things. 

A cost accounting system and a continuous in- 
ventory are kept on each individual item at all 
times. 


EASING THE ENTRANCE OF 
SCHOOL BEGINNERS 


Since 1949 the regulations for receiving new 
pupils in the kindergarten of the Willis School, 
South Plainfield, N. J., have been determined by 
age only, as reported by H. C. Fries, supervising 
principal of schools. 

When a child nears his fifth birthday, the 
kindergarten teacher and class send a birthday 
card to the new prospect. Along with the card 
goes an invitation to the child to come to school 
on the first school day of the following month. 
This means that children may enter the first of 
each month during the school year according to 
the date of their fifth birthday. Those born in 
June, July, and August enter in September. 

Since the class already attending school know 
about the new member, those children prepare a 
reception program, appoint a helper, and make 
themselves ready, as well as the room, for the 
new pupil. 

In this manner, the beginners are made to feel 
they are wanted, and are received in a happy 
fashion. The first day in school is made a great 
event revolving around the new child. He goes 
home at the end of the first school session full 
of joy, with the feeling of being important, and 
of being wanted. School is a happy prospect 
and the break between home and school is 
completely erased. 
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Facts about dependable transportation 


As a responsible school executive, you want a school bus that provides 
safe, dependable transportation for years and years. That calls for a Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated”’ school bus chassis! Why? 


Because Dodge meets or exceeds every recommendation of the National 
Conference on School Transportation. 


Furthermore, you get excellent visibility. The downward slope of the hood 
lets the driver see more of the road. And you get molded, tapered Cycle- 
bond brake linings that assure safer, smoother stops. 


But that’s not all! A Dodge school bus chassis gives you the right power, 
with choice of three great engines ranging from 109 to 122 horsepower. 
You get top economy because of chrome-plated top piston rings and 
exhaust valve seat inserts. What’s more, you’ll have the easiest-handling 
bus on the road, thanks to shorter turning diameters and wide front tread! 


And there’s much more to the story. 


Why not see your nearby Dodge dealer for all the facts about a dependable 
Dodge school bus chassis that’s ““Job-Rated”’ to fit your needs? Do it soon! 


>. 





School Bus Chassis 
for Bodies Accommodating 30, 
36, 48, 54 and 60 Passengers 





MODEL FS-152 


10,800 and 11,900 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 30 and 36 pupils 





MODEL HHS-192 


15,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 48 pupils 





MODEL JS-212 


16,125 and 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils 


F a 
ral ecraamerato™ 


MODEL RS-229 


18,075 and 19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 60 pupils 


DODGE ° wob-Rita" School Bus Chassis 
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RACINE SALARY SCHEDULE 
Racine, Wis., has 


The board of education of 
adopted a new salary schedule, 
salaries based on seven training 


schedule seeks to serve as a means of 
and retaining outstanding teachers, to 
educational 


incentives for better 





training, to provide the staff with means to keep 


alert and informed on new developments in teach- 
ing, and to provide the board with a businesslike 
plan for compensating the school employees. 
Under the schedule, teachers in Level II, having 
less than three years’ training, receive a minimum 
salary of $2,600 and a maximum of $4,200; 


those 


in Level III, having less than a bachelor’s degree 


but not less than three years’ 
minimum of $2,800 and a maximum of 


those in Level 


which provides 
levels. The new 
securing 
provide 
cultural 


semester 
maximum 
$5,000; 


and those 





National 


Nation-wide 


Asso : 


ciation of 


Assistance to 


minimum $3,000 and maximum $4,800; 
Level V, having four-year college degree and 30 
hours’ 

$4,950; 
master’s degree, 
in Level 


‘Teachers 


Administrators 


training, receive a 

$4,400 ; 

IV, holding a bachelor’s degree, 
those in 


credit, minimum $3,150 and 
those in Level VI, holding a 
minimum $3,200 and maximum 
VII, holding a master’s 


‘AAgencies 


and Teachers 


A NATIONAL organization for the clarifying, standardization 
and improving of teacher placement procedure in the interests of 





education. School executives and classroom teachers are invited 
to write to members of the Association when in need of the 
highest type of teacher placement service. 


‘Tue individual agencies compete with each other to give you 
the best possible service and at the same time co-operate to work 
for the best interests of the schools. 


Mv empersuip in the Association is open to any agency will- 


ing to abide by a Code of Ethics set up by the agencies with the 
co-operation of leading educators. Always look for the insignia of 
membership. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona Teacher Placement 


Agency, 
Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 


Frankford’s Pacific Teachers’ Agency, 
Los Angeles 13 


COLORADO 


Eddie Cass Placement Service, 
Denver 2 


CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford 3, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, Washington 


FLORIDA 
Gulf Teachers’ Agency, Ocala 
GEORGIA 
National Teacher Placement Service 
Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 


Chicago 4 
American College Bureau & Fisk 
Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Illiana Teachers Service, ampaign 


Teachers’ Registry & Exchange, 
Chicago 1 

Yates-Fischer Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4 

IOWA 

Central Teachers’ Agency, Cedar 
Rapids 

Clinton Teachers’ Agency, Clinton 


Edwards Teachers’ 
City 16 

McGoon’'s Teachers’ Agency, Hampton 

Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, 
Des Moines 9 

Sabins’ Educational Exchange, Des 


Moines 
MAINE 
The New England Teachers’ 
Portland 3 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers’ Agency, 
Baltimore 1 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ 
Boston 


Agency, Sioux 


Agency, 


Agency, 


| The Cary Teachers’ Agency of Boston, 
Boston 8 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers’ Agency, Detroit 26 
MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis 1 
Educational Service Bureau, 
Minneapolis 
Minnesota Teachers’ 
Minneapolis 
Schummers School Service, 
Minneapolis 
Western Teachers’ 
Minneapolis 3 
MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
Kansas City 6 
Specialists’ Educational 
Louis 3 
Wood Teachers’ 
Kansas City 6 


Boston 


Service 


Exchange, 


Agency, 


Agency, 


MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency, 
Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 
Strahan Teacher Agency, Trenton 8 
NEW MEXICO 
Southwest Teachers’ Agency 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Allied Teachers’ Agency, New York 


American & Foreign Teachers’ 


Agency, New York 17 

The Associated Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17 

Bardeen-Union Teachers’ Agency, 
Syracuse 2 

Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 10 

Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, 


Buffalo 2 


Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17 

Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Rockville 
Centre 

Educational Placements, New York 18 

Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 


Rochester 14 


Bureau, St. | 


Kellogg Teachers’ 
York 3 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York 18 
Private School & College Bureau, 
New York 17 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 1 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Teachers’ Service, 


Ageney, New 


Midwest 
Forks 


Grand 


OHIO 
Ohio-Midland Teachers’ 
Columbus 15 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
Cleveland 15 
Teachers Placement Bureau, 
Columbus 15 


OREGON 
Northwest Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 4 
Stout Teachers’ Agency, Portland 5 
' PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc., 
Philadelphia 7 
Great American Teachers’ 
Allentown 
Central Teachers’ Agency, Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, 
Pittsburgh 19 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Teachers’ Exchange, 


Agency, 
Agency, 


Agency, 


National 
Falls 


Sioux 


TENNESSEE 
College and Specialist Bureau, and 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis 3 
UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Sauthern Teachers’ Agency, Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8 
Westmore Teachers’ 
Spokane 8 
WISCONSIN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


Salt 


Agency, 


Parker Madison 3 


National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


President....... 


Vice-President. . 
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Chicago, Ill. 


....Perley E. Brye 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Secy-Treas.. 


Chr. PeR. Gece ccsces 


-Hoyt S. Armstrong 
Rochester, N. Y. 


.H. L. Forbes 
Columbia, S. C. 


degree and having 30 
minimum $3,350 and maximum $5,150; and 
those in Level VIII, having a doctor’s degree, 
minimum $3,400 and maximum $5,200. 


PANA SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Pana Community Unit School Dist. No. 8 
at Pana, Ill., has revised its salary schedule to 
provide for increases based on training and ex- 
perience. Under the schedule, teachers with less 
than 60 semester hours’ college credit will begin 
at $1,500 per year and go to $2,580 in the 
eleventh year; teachers with 60 semester to 90 
semester hours’ credit start at $1,680 and go to 
$2,760 in 12 years; teachers with 90 semester 
hours to bachelor’s degree start at $1,800 and go 
to $2,940 in the thirteenth year; teachers holding 
a bachelor’s degree begin at $2,520 and go to 
$3,600 in the fourteenth year; those holding a 
master’s degree start at $2,700 and go to $3,780 
in the fourteenth year; and those with a master’s 
degree and 8 semester hours’ credit begin at 
$2,760 and go to $3,840 in the fourteenth year. 
A cost-of-living adjustment of $200 is paid to 
each teacher for the 1952 school year 


semester hours’ credit, 


only. 


SCITUATE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Scituate, Mass., 
approved a new 5-block salary schedule 
oped by Supt. Edward K. Chace. The 
salary for teachers with degrees will be $2,600. 
Teachers are eligible for increments of $100 at 
the end of each two-year period, but they must 
acquire six units before they may advance from 
the third to the fourth year. Any teacher who has 
acquired two units in three years may advance 
from left to right from one block to the next, 
gaining only a $100 increment. Teachers who 
attain 12 units over a three-year period may 
advance from right to left from one block to 
the next, acquiring a $500 increment. 

Teachers at present employed in the system 
are allowed 12 years’ credit in placing them on 
the scale. Those with no degrees will be placed 
on the right scale (No. 5), at $3,500. Those 
with bachelor’s degrees will be placed on Scale 
No. 4, at $3,700, and those with master’s degrees 
will be placed on Scale No. 3, at $3,900. 

New teachers will be placed on the scale de- 
pendent on education and experience. If they 
have no degrees they are placed on the scale at 
the outer right, opposite the year in which they 
begin. If they hold bachelor’s degrees they are 
placed on the scale one step to the left, or 
master’s degrees, two steps to the leit 


has 
, devel- 
starting 


Teachers who complete the 15th year may 
advance from right to left by acquiring four 
units. After attaining a salary of $4,800, they 


may move to $5,100 by acquiring six more units. 
Teachers who do not acquire two units will not 
be allowed to advance and receive no increments. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Southbridge, Mass. An additional $200 has 
been added to the salaries of school department 
employees, including teachers, superintendents, 
office employees, and janitors. 

® North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
raised teachers’ salaries by $250, and has made 
the $200 cost-of-living bonus for janitors 4 
permanent increase. 

®& Clinton, Mass. The school board has given 
salary increases of $200 to all permanent em- 
ployees. 

® Worcester, Mass. The school board has voted 
raises in salary for most school employees, rang- 
ing from $40 a year for some elementary teach- 
ers, to $640 a year et other teachers. The 


average increase is $32 
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Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
darkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


THE NEW 


;, VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


*Pat. Pending 
TPatented 


= 60 Badger 


Ra DONT- Hide the Picture, or Squint into the Light, or Wield a Stick “s 
if : ee ; ‘ 


Avenue, 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
before the screen and wave a wand. 

That's outmoded ... passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX + 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 
points out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knob at 
the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 
on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 

This patented POINTEX{t PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 
many of VU-LYTE’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 
of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 


3. YOU CAN use copy “as is""— without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC* 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely flat during projection. A full 
82 x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 


4. YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface—project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet AS. 


CHARLES Cesc COMPANY 


Est. t660 


Newark 8, WN. J. 


. The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
= 
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> Cincinnati, Ohio. At the suggestion of Supt. 
Claude V. Courter, the school board has con- 
sidered the proposed establishment of multiple- 
purpose rooms in schools to be built with the 
$14,000,000 bond issue. The plan is to provide 


combination gymnasiums with lunchroom or 
auditorium-gymnasiums or lunchroom-kitchens. 

® Santa Ana, Calif. The school board has com- 
pleted a survey of the school property, which 
shows the total insurance value of the buildings 


and equipment to be $8,506,667. The board has 
authorized the issuance of additional insurance 
to 90 per cent of this value, or $7,656,000. The 
new average insurance rate is .707 for the five- 
year period, which is an increase of 6 cents over 
the previous insurance rate. The total cost of 
fire insurance is now $14,500. 

® Marshfield, Wis. The board of education is 
completing the erection of an elementary school 
building. Taylor, Foster & Yasko, of Wausau, 
are the architects in charge of the planning and 
supervision. 

®& Preliminary plans have been begun for the 
construction of a new elementary school for the 
Lompoc Union elementary school district near 
Culver City, Calif. The building will contain five 
classroom wings, with a total of 15 classrooms 
and an administration building. Daniel, Mann, 


RIGHT for SIGHT 


A complete combination of classroom sight-savers 


LITESITE 
Chalkboards 


OMEGA 
Chalkboard chalk in color 


surface is truly 


The completely modern chalkboard. 
Restful and refreshing green that 
makes the classroom pleasant and 
homelike. Light, glareproof writing 
right for sight. 


ALPHASITE 
Yellow-tinted chalk 


COSTELLO 
Double-Sewed Erasers 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Chicago Heights 1, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Ve 


Alphasite* 


Yellow-tinted chalk 





Omega chotkboard Chalk in Color 


Eight pleasing OMEGA colors! The easy 
way to brighten your chalkboards be- 
cause — Omega erases completely. 
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Yellow-tinted Alphasite is especially recom- 
mended for sight-saving classrooms! Crisp, 
even marks that are easily read, easily erased. 





COSTELLO 


DOUBLE-SEWED ERASERS 


Unquestionably the finest eraser madel 
Ten separate sewings, reinforced back, 
first quality felt. 





Johnson & Mendenhall, Los Angeles, are the 
architects. 


® Big Spring, Tex. The school board has voted 
to increase the insurance on existing school 
buildings and equipment, following a recommen- 
dation of a local insurance committee headed by 
Mark Wentz. Cost of the additional protection, 
setting up an over-all value of $1,139,175, is 
$2,268 to the expiration of the present arrange- 
ment in 1952. Not included in the total is a 
$13,500 premium for a five-year policy on 
$1,295,609 for the high school building. 

® Carlsbad, N. Mex. A survey of the school 
plant and population is being made to determine 
whether an election will be necessary in the 
spring for additional bonding. The study seeks 
to determine the areas that show the largest 
population increases and this information will be 
used in determining the need for a bond election. 
The last bond election was in 1951. 

® At Middlebury, Conn., the school board is 
completing a memorial elementary school, con- 
taining ten classrooms, a gymnasium-auditorium, 
a cafeteria-library, a teachers’ room, and offices. 


The planning and supervision were in charge of 


Messrs. Malmfeldt & Associates, architects. 

® The Washington State Board of Education 
has approved two new school additions in the 
Central Kitsap School Dist., at Silverdale. The 
projects include a new 5-classroom and multi- 
purpose unit at Chico, 2 additional classrooms 
and a multipurpose room at Tracyton. The ad- 
ditions bring the total to 13 elementary class- 
rooms, plus a library at Chico, and 10 rooms, 
plus a library at Tracyton. The cost for the two 
projects will reach $201,840. 

®& Watertown, Wis. The board of education is 
completing an elementary school, comprising 11 
classrooms, a health room, a cafeteria, a teachers’ 
room, a workroom and supply room, and a gym- 
nasium. The building will be completed in the 
late spring, at a cost of $511,000. Roger B. 
Holtz, superintendent of schools, did the educa- 
tional planning for the building. The architects 
were Foeller, Schober, Burns, Safford & Jahn, 
Green Bay. 

® At Lennox, S. Dak., the school board has 
begun plans for an addition to the school com- 
prising four classrooms and a gymnasium. The 
building is being financed with the proceeds of 
a bond issue. 

& Tryon, N. C. The board of education is 
completing a high school building, to be occupied 
in March, 1952. It is a unique building, incor- 
porating the most modern features of design. 
There are no halls, but the door of each class- 
room opens directly to the outside on a covered 
walkway. The building has three wings grouped 
around an open courtyard, and radiant heat is 
supplied to each room. Brank Proffitt, superin- 
tendent of schools, was in charge of the educa- 
tional planning. 

& Columbus, Wis. The board of education has 
completed a new eight-room elementary build- 
ing, to house pupils in the first three grades. 
The building, equipped with radiant heating 
and clerestory lighting, cost $185,000. 

> Independence, Va. In Grayson County, four 
elementary buildings are under construction and 
additions to six elementary buildings are planned 
during the present year. Preliminary plans have 
been started for the construction of a modern 
consolidated high school building program. Burt 
C. Rhudy, division superintendent of schools, is 
in charge of the educational planning for these 
projects. 

® Waldwick, N. J. The board of education has 
completed the erection of a six-room addition 
to the school building, at a cost of $134,000. 
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All Three Agree... 


“AMPRO PROJECTORS ARE BEST 


ae 












(@) TEACHERS SAY: 
“The Stylist is a dream to 
carry... weighs only 29 Ibs. 


the classroom ~ 
favorite! “ee 


World’s Lightest 16mm Quality Projector 
Is Easiest to Thread and Operate, too! 


At first comparison, you'll readily see why teachers, 
superintendents and students agree that the Ampro 
Stylist is the practical school projector for the money. 

Low first cost, thrifty and trouble-free in upkeep, 
easiest on film... these are reasons why the Stylist 
“goes over big’ with school boards. Teachers like 
the Stylist’s 29 lb. portability, simple operation and 
hour-long reel runs. Students appreciate the Stylist’s 
theatre quality pictures, realistic sound and whisper 
quiet motor. Stylist 

See and hear this big difference 16mm sounp prosector 
in projectors and prove these claims 00 
to yourself. The Ampro Stylist $ 
comes complete with 8” speaker and a 


carrying Case at... COMPLETE 
roses----==== MAIL COUPON TODAY! «<<<<<<<<<<- 


' , 

1 Ampro Corporation ASBJ 3-52 
: 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 

: Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro Stylist Projector and the 
’ new Premier-30 for larger auditoriums. 

' 

' . 

1 fe  TITITITITITITITITTLITITITTTiTTiTiTTiTiirriiii tii 
' 
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' 
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Te eeeePePePe PPO ROR ORR OOS Cf) fe eee 
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FOR ALL SCHOOL USES!” 


(@ SUPERINTENDENTS (3) STUDENTS SAY: 


¢ & 


* 


A 


SAY: "Stylist pictures and sound 
“We find the Stylist most are swell . . . just like 


complete.” economical .. . both in first ‘movie house’ pictures.” 


cost and upkeep.” 


New AMPRO PREMIER, 30 Projector 
Serves Needs of Large Auditoriums! 


Here is the ideal projector for large assembly 
needs! The remarkable Ampro Premier-30 
actually test-proved to give 30% greater illumi- 
nation—gives pictures not only brighter, but 
restful to the eyes. Other quality features include 
new Dyna-Tone sound and hush-quiet Micro 
Mesh gears. If your needs are for a “large audi- 
torium” projector, you'll find a $ 00 
Premier-30 demonstration well tint 


worth your time. COMPLETE 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 No. Western Avenue., Chicago 18, Ill. 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 
8mm Cameras and Projectors © 16mm Sound on film 


Slide Projectors * Tape Recorders 
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PARKERSBURG COMPLETES 
BUILDINGS 


At Parkersburg, W. Va., the school board has 
completed five of its six building projects. These 
buildings, financed with a 1945 bond issue, in- 
clude the Neale school addition, $86,560; the 
Fairplains School, $298,140; the Vienna elemen- 
tary school, $219,512; the Williamstown School 
gymnasium, $224,646; and the high school 
memorial fieldhouse, $716,898. Another project, 
the Franklin Junior High School, now under 
construction, will be completed in September, 
1952. 

The voters, in November, 1951, approved a 
three-year special tax levy to raise $832,000 for 
the repair and renovation of old buildings, the 


construction of additions, and the erection of 
several new rural schools. A special survey is 
now under way to determine the best method of 
handling the next term’s large enrollment, and 
of adjusting the secondary school facilities to 
relieve overcrowding at this level. 


STOCKTON’S BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The Stockton, Calif., board of education has 
co-operated with Supt. Nolan D. Pulliam, in the 
educational planning for a huge school building 
program, estimated to cost $9,000,000. 

The board has obtained acceptance by local 
architects of a fee of 3% per cent for reuse 
of plans where only adaptation to site is needed 
This is in contrast to an 8 per cent fee normally 
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Gains exceeding 50% 
ported by numerous classes, ranging from 
elementary to adult —in Reading Skills, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, Typewriting, Art and 
Music. Practical daily programs, based on 
classroom experience, have made possible 
the immediate success of teachers using 
the tachistoscope for the first time. 


“Teachers 


USE 


the Keystone 
Tachistoscope” 


Quoting from the recent survey of visual 
aid equipment in U. S. schools: “Impres- 
sive as is the total of schools owning 
Keystone Tachistoscopes, even more strik- 
ing is the number actually USING them.” 


Every educator knows that there are 
more visual aids bought than used. Much 
equipment lies forgotten on the shelf, 
covered with dust .. . because the expected 
results did not materialize. 


How different with the Keystone Tachis- 
toscope! The results are so immediate 
—the use so interesting —the time in- 
volved so small in comparison with results 
achieved — that students and teachers 
alike enthusiastically favor continuation 
of this training. 


have been re- 


Write for Reports of Results being attained 
by schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 





paid for new construction, including architectural 
supervision. 

A Citizens Advisory Committee guides the 
action of the board in establishing priorities in 
proposed school construction and in other matters 
relating to the school building program. The 
board also has the assistance of a group of 
consultants from the University of California. 


TAZEWELL BEGINS BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The Tazewell County, Va., school board has 
begun an extensive school building program in- 
volving an expenditure of approximately $800,000. 
A four-room addition to the North Tazewell 
elementary school has been completed, and a 
new high school is under construction. A large 
addition to the county high school at Bluefield 
will be erected, including a gymnasium, an audi- 
torium, a cafeteria, a library, and several class- 
rooms. 

Included in the program for 1952 are new high 
schools at Graham, Pocahontas, Tazewell, and 


Tannersville, as well as several new elementary 
schools 


DELAVAN COMPLETES SCHOOL 


The board of education of Delavan, Wis., has 
erected a one-story, 14-room elementary school, 
which contains a combination lunch-activity room 
and gymnasium, a health room, a teachers’ rest 
room, a kitchen, and an office suite. All classrooms 
are heated with unit ventilators, have storage 
cabinets, green glass chalkboards, and bulletin 
boards. Separate cloak and toilet rooms serve 
each of the four rooms in the building. The 
heating is by two gas and oil fired boilers, com- 
pletely automatic in control, which provide low- 
pressure steam to the heating units in each room. 
The building contains 473,460 cubic feet, and 
cost $396,000, or about 83% cents per cubic 
foot. Law, Law, Potter & Nystrom, Madison, 
were the arehitects in charge of the planning and 
supervision, 


WORLAND BEGINS NEW 
BUILDING PROJECTS 


The board of education at Worland, Wyo. 
has begun the construction of a 12-room ele- 
mentary school, to contain a lunchroom-general 
purpose room, a nurses’ room, library, teachers’ 
lounge, and offices, to cost an estimated $325,000 
Plans have been started for an enlarged home- 
economics program, to provide additional space 
for homemaking classes. The district has an 
enrollment of 1500 pupils in all grades and high 
school and maintains a fleet of 12 school buses 
for transportation purposes. Frank R. Watson 
is superintendent of schools. 


HILTON VILLAGE BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


At Hilton Village, Va., the board of education 
has completed a new Briarfield elementary school, 
at a cost of $400,000, and a four-room addition 
to the Denbigh School, at a cost of $50,245. 
The Riverside School, to be completed shortly, 
cost $475,000. Contracts have been let for the 
Deer Park School, a 26-room building to cost 
$475,000, and a 6-room addition to the Hilton 
Village elementary school, to cost $80,000. Samuel 
N. Mayo, Richmond, was the architect for all 
of these buildings. 
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«and now 
teaching 


s hun! 


wow...05 NEN pinto WORKBOOKS 
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; “Sure. I crack down on ‘copy-cats’ who peek at ' ; Readiness—Learnin’ pore Fe 
: others’ papers and ‘crib’ answers. Yet recently bjects include: pete HO, Book 1 Pee mpletely new 
I, even I, peeked into the methods of Miss Mayhew. New It vergerten)s Lesraie’ (Grades 2-4 Level); ratte 2 through 
, Where I felt drab and scattered, she was full 1M est Readet Level); nat 3 parts for each or eeiments Books 

of bounce. Where I toiled to do a good job, her * modern ST iene 8; simple pee age known yn 

classes were bright as buttons, seemingly by 5; Lan ge ee and dozens of other sg Most prices $2. 
| themselves. So—I peeked. And I've copied her answer: J-ll (Middle  eacher-approved $620 ATALOG Now. 
7 DITTO LESSON MATERIALS, used freely! cators, embodying Direct Process. 


: for 
n; $3-25 
‘Now it’s easy to tutor the laggard, challenge the for Gelauns : est, save | 
stimulate intere>” 


precocious, stimulate everybody’s interest. e night work 


rself how you 


Now my teaching is coordinated; I have arrived at FREE: See for pont and virtually et Choose from | 
smooth, equalized class progress. Now I have hours of classroom be piITTo Lesson eee ee, sent FREE | 
time and energy for self-improvement and really with abundant, lowe" pitTo Wordbook parte 100 gela- 
creative teaching ...and HOW much better I feel! splendid new titles 10 eady to use. Each page 
“As a spring tonic for teacher and classes, with sample lessons, r Mail the coupon now: . 
| I recommend DITTO Lesson Materials!” oe 200 liquid copies: ©” + LEARNING words 
tn ° + PRE PRIMER rat. STUDIES 
e Apc BOOKS + BIRD gRienos = * soc 


SN D i TTO D ~1 © ress srunies * ANIMA # «ARITHMETIC T3t GRADE THR : 
\ o WATURE cpap. 4 «SERRA GRADE 


»* SAFETY 
Direct (Liquid) Process Duplicator e puomic = ® WEALTH & o oTHER LANDS: 


2s ° Book 2 
+ LANGUAGE FROM ape eT goon 1 0 SCHEME 2 0,8, & CANADA 






No stencil, no mat, no inking, no 


5 make-ready. Up to 300 clear copies wi Rn! and many others: 
; made directly from anything you type, write or Pvt g pone 
) ) ) ) ike mr 


2 See 


draw. Makes 120 bright copies a minute, in 1 to 4 vivid colors 














at once. Finger-tip ‘““Magic’’ Copy Control assures all- over ;| For Bright Copies and Brighter Classes Mail Thi 
g £ Py S Now 

intensity of every copy, on any weight paper or card from 3” x 5” | DITTO, Inc., 611 So. Ockley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

to 9” x 14”. See DITTO in action—ask for FREE demonstration. ; | Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
1 - 5 Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Schoo! Duplicator 
4 Million Pupils in 35 Thousand Schools Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid (_ 
. | or Gelatin | Duplication. (Specify which type machine you use.) 

} 4 [JA D i 
are taught each year with | Arrange o Ditto demonstration for me. 

’ | Nome —_ 
e | - . 
: | School —- - 
| Address__ 
1 ® | Post Office County... State 
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® School teachers and the money it takes for 
the administration to get them and keep them 
from slipping away to better paying jobs have 
combined to alarm the Cleveland board of edu- 


cation so that members have answered “rum- 
blings” with: (1) A move to get a 7 per cent 
cost-of-living wage increase for all salaried work- 
ers, including the system’s 3300 teachers. (2) A 
decision to work at once on a new salary sched- 
ule for the teachers. (3) A proposal to limit 
practice teaching only to those college students 
who agree to take Cleveland jobs after they 
graduate. 

These moves were the result of the first 
regular 1952 meeting of the board, at which 
President Charles A. Mooney read a statement 
on thé seriousness of the financial problems and 
called for immediate work to solve them 

President Mooney told the Cleveland 
that since all of the board’s operating millage 
would expire in 1952, it would be wise to put 
board tax levies on the ballot in the May 
primary elections rather than at the general 
presidential election in November 

He continued, speaking of the teacher short 
“T don’t pretend to know the answer to 
this problem, but I am convinced that we, as 
a board, will have to take affirmative action of 
some kind — perhaps by teacher training scholar 
ships; perhaps by the re-establishment of our 
own teacher training institution; 


board 


age: 


perhaps by 


teacher training conversion of college graduates, 
regardless of their degree — but we will have to 
do something to make certain that the Cleveland 
schools will get the teachers they need for the 
years ahead.” He noted “another acute problem: 
the urgent requests of teachers and other em- 
ployees for salary increases to meet, in part at 
least, the rising cost of living.” He added: “Some 
Greater Cleveland suburban school systems are 
now paying more than we pay; the city of 
Cleveland has just raised the salaries of its em- 
ployees. I believe that our people are also en- 
titled to increases and that we should get to 
work immediately on a new salary schedule. 
“Also, it seems to me we should make adjust- 
ments on a cost of living basis in the meantime.” 
Cleveland school teachers’ salary schedule now 
is $3,075 to $5,175. The 7 per cent cost-of-living 


wage increase proposal has come from Mrs 
Norma F. Wulff, former board president. 
> At Madera, Calif., the administrative staff 


meets regularly with the various committees from 
the local teachers’ association, to determine school 
policies and to consider problems arising which 
relate to the teaching level. 

® The Monmouth-Independence schools at In- 
dependence, Ore., been successful in pro- 
viding actual laboratory experience for teacher- 
education students, under a joint agreement with 
the Oregon College of Education. 


have 


The district comprises the former districts of 
Monmouth and Independence and the outlying 
rural districts. It has built a high school between 
at a cost of $400,000 

The district has an active professional advisory 
committee, composed of two representatives from 
each of the four buildings, and a 
visory 


the two towns, 


citizens’ ad- 


committee, enlarged this year from 10 to 


20 members. The Committee serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to the school board and meets 
with the board four times a year. Henry E. Tetz 
is superintendent of schools for the district. 

® Three years ago, the board of trustees of 
Coalinga, Calif., adopted a policy of permitting 
teachers to take a summer assignment, for which 
$200 additional salary was given above the sched- 
ule. Under the plan, the teacher may teach in a 
summer school for four weeks, work in a recrea- 
tion or camp program, take a four weeks’ trip, or 
do research work. In the opinion of Henry F. 
Bishop, superintendent of schools, the plan has 
been successful in promoting in-service growth 
of teachers. 

The board also operates a plan of sending 
teachers and pupils of each sixth grade to a 
school camp for a week as part of the regular 
school program, The camp which is located on 
the Pacific Coast, offers opportunity for group 
living, nature study, marine life, and conservation 
study. A summer camp for boys and girls has 
been sponsored by the district for the past 12 
years. 
®& Thermopolis, Wyo. The board of school 
trustees has included a cost-of-living escalator 
clause in the teachers’ contracts for 1951-52. The 
plan has worked quite satisfactorily in efforts of 
the board to keep up with increasing prices. 
Under the plan, the cost-of-living is reviewed 
every three months and is adjusted up or down 
as indicated by the Bureau of Labor cost-of- 
living index. In December the board added 1.5 
per cent of the base pay to the check for the 
three months— September, October, and No- 
vember. In January another index provided an 
adjustment to December, January, and 
February 


cover 
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| A Few Reasons Why 


the Committee 
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Wayne Stands on bath upper and 
lower levels permit maximum 
utilization of all floor space. 


ae | 


First they saw that Wayne Rolling Gymstands meant extra room for intra- 
mural sports . . . and maximum seating when game time was due. 

Then they found that Wayne Rolling Gymstands could provide upper 
as well as lower level seating facilities . . . and, when used on balconies, 
could be modified by increased rise per row if necessary. 

And they heartily approved of Wayne’s completely closed risers . . . 
diagonal bracing against side sway . . . and independent unit stability. 

For these, and for other reasons why you too should specify Wayne: 
write for the complete Gymstand Catalog. 


’ WAYNE 
IRON 
WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 
444 N. PEMBROKE AVENUE 


» WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Efhcient Furniture Complements Classroom Design in 


NORTH HUNTINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


From ceiling lights to floor coverings, every element of this new Irwin, Pa. school has been 
designed and selected to make both learning and teaching more resultful. Quite logically, 
sturdy, lightweight Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel furniture was selected for this entire 
school. Sorber & Hoone, Greensburg, Pa. were the Architects, and the installation of 
Heywood-Wakefield furniture was arranged by Hughes-Ogilvie Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
distributor for Heywood-Wakefield Company, One Park Avenue, New York. 





(Photo courtesy of Pittsburgh Reflector Company) 


The highly functional classrooms 
such as this throughout the school 
are seated with a total of 480 study- 
top chair units S 501 STBR, which 
have a convenient book rack and 
ample working surface. Other 
Heywood-Wakefield furniture in 
the school includes 67 Model S 967 
Tables with plastic tops and 240 
S 915 Chairs in the cafeteria, and 
736 Model TC 704 Auditorium 
Seats. 


fe eater 
WAKEFIELD 


+ * 7 





E57, 1806 


If you have not already received 
the current catalogue of Heywood- 

Wakefield tubular steel furniture, 
S 501 STBR write to: Heywood-Wakefield e ’ ca 
Company, School Furniture Divi- School Furniture Division 


sion, Menominee, Michigan. Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 





% The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture * 
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EEE 
1RON WORKS CO 
TITUSVILLE, PA. 


S-Drien WAR WBE 


BOILERS 


Like many another Titusville school installation throughout America, 
these two A-3-15 3-Drum Water Tube Boilers are the heart of reliability 
for Catholic University, Washington, D. C. @ Steel cased. Stoker fired. 
Battery setting. @ Let us have your inquiries! 
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Ss truthers 
Wells 


Griggs Airliner 
tubular furniture is 
modern, practical, 
durable and com- 
fortable. Made in 4 
sizes for all ages 
from kindergarten 
through college. 


Griggs tubular furniture is available in a 
choice of five attractive colors on the metal 
frames. The book box affords a large stor- 
age space for books and materials. The 
superior design, materials and construc- 
tion assures a lifetime of hard service. 





Request Griggs Seating Catalog and the 
name of our Dealer near you! 


GRIGG S * 
Hanufacturers of School 


E U u l P M E N I Church and Jheatre Seating 
COMPANY BELTON, TEXAS 

















SCHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 





SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of December, 1951, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $39,808,422. 
The largest sales were made in New York State, 
$5,904,835; in Ohio, $5,723,500; in Maryland, 
$5,000,000; and in Michigan, $2,612,000. 

The average rate of interest for 20 municipal 
bonds, as of January 1, 1952, was 2.10 per cent. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 


During the month of January, 1952, contracts 
were let in 11 Pacific Coast states, for 21 school 
buildings, to cost $8,553,956. Seven additional 
projects were reported in preliminary stages, to 


| cost $2,881,600. 


During December, 1951, Dodge reports con- 
tracts let, in 37 states east of the Rockies, for 
359 school and college buildings, at a total cost 
of $116,975,000. 

CHICAGO ADOPTS RECORD 
1952 BUDGET 


The Chicago board of education on January 


| 9, 1952, adopted a record $140,292,000 budget 


for 1952. The new budget is $22,509,000 greater 
than that for 1951. It includes 400 new teaching 
jobs, gives practically all employees 8 per cent 


| salary increases, includes automatic pay raises 


totaling $400,000, and set a $3,000 annual mini- 
mum salary for teachers. It sets aside 
$12,500,000 for new schools, to be raised through 
the sale of bonds. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
Wyoming County, W. Va. $1,588,000, at 100.006, at 


interest rate of 2.21636% 

Norwalk, Conn. Sold $1,000,000 as 1.60s on bid of 
100.079. Average 1.5924% 

Jefferson County, Ky. School building revenue bonds, 
$2,000,000, at 2.6368% interest rate. 

Independent School Dist. No. 1, Becker County, Minn. 
Sold $450,000, at 100.10244, for 2.20% rate. 

Needham, Mass. Sold $665,000, at 100.679, for 1.60% 
rate 

Westwood, N. J. Sold $562,000, at 100.309, for 2.15% 
rate. 

Ludington, Mich. Sold $750,000, at cost 1.947%. 

Glasgow, Mont. Bonds, $350,000, sold at par, at interest 
rate of 244% 

Napoleonville, La. Bonds, $550,000, sold to investment 
firms, at 2.369 interest and a premium of $7.77. 

Pomona, Calif City School District, $700,000, at 
101.797, for 2% rate 

Knoxville, Tenn. Knox County sold $1,250,000 at inter- 
est rate of 2.46% 

Lake Arthur, La. Bonds, $290,000, sold at bid of 
2.691% 

Katy, Tex. Sold $200,000, at 2.342 per cent. 


SCHOOL BONDS APPROVED 


Glendive, Mont. Bonds, $550,000, approved. 

Bryan, Tex. Bonds, $400,000, approved. 

El Campo, Tex. Bonds, $1,000,000, approved. 

Chase, Kans. Bonds, $395,000, approved. Bonds will be 
added to a fund of $30,000. 

Eunioe, La. St. Landry parish approved $2,000,000 
bonds 

Jefferson County, Ky., fiscal court, Louisville, approved 
$3,000,000. 

Opelousas, La. Bonds, $2,000,000, approved for schools. 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 


North Little Rock, Ark. Budget, $841,886, adopted. 

New York, N. Y. Budget, $271,951,303 for 1952, sent 
to city Council 

Leominster, Mass. Budget, $734,394, approved for 1952. 

Woburn, Mass. Budget, $769,067, approved. 

Manchester, N. H., Budget, $1,491,353.75, adopted. 

Louisville, Ky. Budget, $11,583,620 

Corpus Christi, Tex. Budget, $6,711,513, adopted 
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(Spee ee PT TETS sent ee cme: 


GREATER FILM PROTECTION 


WITH VICTOR’S 





Thousands of dollars in film 
damage have been saved by this 
exclusive Victor design, which 
brings you these safety features: 


Oo SAFETY FILM TRIPS 


stop the projector instantly before damage can 
occur in the event of lost film loop from careless 
threading, bad splices or torn sprocket holes. 


@) 180° SWING-OUT LENS MOUNT G) DUAL FLEXO PAWLS 
provides easy access to film channel and aperature (famous cushioned action) slide into film per- 
plate for removal of dust and grit. forations accurately instead of punching new holes, 


A Victor projector treats film gently . . . handles film safely. New and ex- 
perienced operators alike prefer this extra security. 


You can also be sure of maximum picture brilliance . . . abundant, realistic sound 
. . and years of dependable, trouble-free performance with a Victor projector. 


For complete information and the name of your nearest Victor distributor or 
dealer, write today to Dept. AS-38. 





VICTOR animarocrarn corporation | 


DAVENPORT, IOWA .. 
New York * Chicago * Distributors Throughout the World 
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LAY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The board of education of the Pana Com- 
munity Unit School Dist. No. 8, Pana, Ill., has 
taken action to form a lay advisory committee 
All areas of the school district are represented 
in the committee, including the parent-teacher 
associations, the school faculty, the PTA Council, 
the business and professional women’s club, the 
board of education, and local civic organizations 

The purpose of the committee is to gather 
and disseminate special information and _ study 
problems pertinent to the school district. The 
committee will not encroach upon the work of 
the board but is intended to recommend school 
improvements so that the district may 
increasing educational benefits to the 
and children. 


offer 
patrons 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


® Marshall, Mo. The board of education has 
increased the insurance protection for students 
riding on the school buses. The bus liability 
was raised from $15,000 to $25,000 per pupil. At 
the same time the bus accident insurance was 
increased from $100,000 to $200,000 per accident. 
The board’s liability insurance covers the five 
buses used in transporting students to the high 
schools, 


® New Orleans, La. The Orleans Parish school 










board has adopted a new budget 
known as the functional budget. Schools and 
administrative departments, under this type, may 
request funds when needed. After weighing the 
various requests, the board apportions the funds 
among them. 

® Carter Lake, Iowa. The school board has 
purchased insurance coverage for school children 
who may be injured on the school grounds or 
in the school buildings. The policy pays all 
medical expenses up to $250, on any child en- 
rolled in the school, who may be injured on 
the school grounds, or in the school buildings 
It pays all medical expense of every kind, in- 
cluding doctor, hospital, ambulance, medicines, 
up to $250 for any one injury. The cost of 
the policy, based on the school enrollment, will 
be approximately 55 year for 
school patron. 

®& Waldwick, N. J. The board of education has 
organized a Citizens’ Advisory committee. The 
committees included in the group include public 
relations, transportation, budgeting and finance, 
library, curriculum, supply, teachers, and build 
ing planning. These committees have co-operated 
very well with the board. One in particular, 
the public relations committee, took charge of 
the dedication program for a new wing, under 
the able chairmanship of Stanley Ford. 


procedure 


cents per each 


® Houston, Tex. President Holger Jeppesen of 
the school board has announced plans for the 
conversion of the Sam Houston High School 
into a administration building for the 
Under the plan, the administrative 
located in two different buildings 
would be concentrated under one roof. 

& Culpeper, Va. The Culpeper County school 
board, each year for the past several years, has 


school 
entire system 
offices now 


INSIST ON THE BEST BY TEST 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


HARMONIZE WITH ANY COLOR SCHEME 
Quarried and manufactured from NATURAL SLATE ROCK 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 





appropriated a sum amounting to one dollar per 
pupil for the purchase of instructional materials 
other than those covered by the fee. This fund 
furnishes a large part of the money for the pur- 
chase of a long list of visual aids. From this fund, 
a number of the schools have bought record 
players, filing cabinets, radios, maps, globes, en- 
cyclopedias, typewriters, and other audio-visual 
aids such as are being used regularly 

The board also, with the co-operation of the 
state, makes it possible for schools to increase 
their library books on a matching basis, as fol- 
lows: $5 from the school; $15 from the county; 
and $40 from the state, for each unit. This en- 
ables the schools to buy $60 worth of books for 
the payment of only $5. 

& Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has ap- 
proved an accident insurance plan to cover all 
school children. The insurance can be obtained 
at $1 per school year and the business is divided 
among three insurance firms. 

> Port Arthur, Tex. The school board has au- 
thorized the district business manager to invest 
$1,250,000 in U. S. Treasury Savings Bonds. The 
money was obtained from a recent sale of school 
construction bonds. 
& Cincinnati, Ohio 
proved a 
Courter 


The school board has ap- 
recommendation of Supt. Claude V. 
that professional school employees be 
retired at the close of the school year in which 
they Under the revised 
retire with full 
retirement pay after 36 years’ service. 
®& McCrory, Ark. The board of 


become 70 vears of age 


pension law, employees may 


education has 


completed a home-economics building, comprising 
a classroom, a living room, bedroom, and bath 
Plans are under way for the erection of a 12- 
room elementary 


school. 
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Space Does “Double Duty” With 
In-Wall Folding Tables & Benches 


Accepted by school officials and architects 
across the country as a satisfactory and 
practical means of economizing in school 
construction. In-Wall units install flush with 
the wall of the activities room—roll out 
rapidly and easily to convert it for lunch 
hour use. Eliminate the need for separate 
lunchroom and table and chair storage 
space. If you are not thoroughly familiar 
with the many advantages of this equip- 
ment let us send you our catalog. 


Schieber Sales Company 


12732 Burt Road 
Detroit 23, Michigan 


In Canada 
La Salle Recreations, Ltd. 
945 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 


AAS 


to roll out from wall 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
Schoo]-Business EXECUTIVES 


Administrative Management of the School 
System of New York City 


A view in perspective and a summary of recommenda- 
tions. Compiled by George D. Strayer and Louis E. 
Yavner. Paper, 51 pp., Survey Institute, Inc., 50 Broad 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 

It is inevitable that so large a school system as that 
of New York City, shall display shortcomings and 
inefficiencies in administrative organization and economic 
management. The present study, made by Louis E. Yavner, 
expert in governmental management, and Dr. George D. 
Strayer, assisted by a staff of experts in public adminis- 
tration, takes up in detail some 31 major aspects of the 








organization and administration of New York City’s far- 
flung elementary, secondary, and college organization. 
The first purpose was to determine whether the activities 
now conducted by the two boards of education are organ- 
ized and administered to provide an educationally satis- 
factory program. The second point was to outline a series 


of administrative improvements which would result in 
more value for the public’s money, to increase the 
services at least in part by feasible economies. The sur- 
veyors found numerous examples of poor planning and 
organization and wasteful administration. They are par- 
ticularly sharp in criticizing the headquarter’s staff and 
administrative personnel and the more readily measured 
details of administration such as the planning and con- 
struction of school buildings, the custodial services, the 
purchasing policies, the administration of attendance areas, 
and the organization of the high schools. 

Perhaps the most important fault which the survey 
found was the separation of the people from their schools, 
an effect of the huge size of the organization which 
removes the upper levels of administration from contacts 
with teachers, pupils, and parents. 

Among the most important recommendations made was 


ae 
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HELP WANTED! 
COMBINATION 

SAFETY COUNSELOR, 
CHEMIST AND 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER . COLLEGE 
DEGREE ESSENTIAL! 


“Take down that sign, Bill! Don't you know 
it doesnt take an expert to apply 


HUNTINGTON PRODUCTS” 


YOU DON'T NEED a maintenance expert to apply Huntington Sanitation 


Products. Our cleaners, waxes, floor finishes, soaps and germicides are easy to use 


and practically fool-proof .... safe from every angle. Whatever your maintenance 


needs may be, there's a tested Huntington product that will do the job better 


at lower cost. 


To solve your maintenance problems 
simply write for this... .« 


Huidinglon 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ~ 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO 


. . . without costly supervision. 





CATALOG 


a review of the entire service of the board of education, 
which at present frequently loses itself in administrative 
details that should be handled by the top executives, both 
in the professional educational work and in the business 
administration. The New York City Board is constantly 
hampered by the city administration, which has arbitrary 
powers over the school construction program and, through 
the office of the budget director, of all budget making, and 
in an indirect way of operating plans and procedures. 

The survey holds that the board of education should 
have fiscal independence from the municipal authorities 
and direct fiscal responsibility. The board members should 
be elected by the whole community and should represent 
it as such. The term of office should be increased to 12 
years, with three members elected every four years. 

New York City has a system of local school boards, 
which have little authority, but which are largely political 
in character at this time. The survey recommends that 
these be definitely established as lay advisory councils, 
providing a two-way channel of co-operation between the 
schools and the parents and citizens. 

The final recommendation of the survey is astonishing: 
It recommends that the school system be decentralized, 
and that separate school setups, each with an elective 
board of education for operating the schools, be set up. 
These boards should be responsible to the State Board of 
Education and should constitute a ‘league’? with all the 
other school systems in the city, and with a central 
service of supply, maintenance, and research. The sur- 
veyors believe that this sort of a plan will bring the 
schools closer to the people. 

The whole report is shot through with accurate observa- 
tions of conditions and situations and the recommendations 
reflect the opinions of the most competent schoolmen 
available in America. Some of the ideas may be seriously 
questioned, as for example, the recommendations that 
the board be elected by popular vote and that the school 
systems in the several boroughs be independent. It will be 
interesting to note after the passage of five years, how 
much of the survey has been put into effect, and how 
much has been simply forgotten or shelved through 
political conflicts 


Citizens Workbook for Evaluating School 

Buildings 

By Jack L. Landes and Merle 
pp., $1.50. Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, lowa 

Much has been said in recent years concerning the 
co-operation of citizen groups with local boards of educa- 
tion in the development of better educational programs. 
Too often the recommendations for citizen co-operation 
have been generalized and have consisted of indefinite 
demands for acceptance of technical recommendations by 
professional schoolmen. 

The present book provides a very simple and detailed 
method which citizen groups may use to (1) determine 
the adequacy of the school plant, (2) its suitability, 
(3) its safety. (4) its helpfulness, (5) its accessibility, 
(6) its total efficiency as an instrument for education, 
(7) its economy, (8) its expansibility, and (9) its ap- 
pearance. Each section of the book, which is made up of 
definite questions and criteria, gives the citizen an oppor- 
tunity for writing down his numerical scores on the points 
considered. The present material will take out of the 
realm of indefiniteness citizen with school 
administrators 


R. Sumption. Paper, 39 


co-operat ion 


Guide for Evaluating School Buildings 


Prepared by Ralph D. McLeary. Paper, 52 pp. Pub- 
lished by the New England School Development Council, 
20 Oxford St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

This guide, intended for members of school staffs, is 
an outgrowth of a need for an instrument to combine 
criteria, a numerical rating device, and profile charts for 
the graphical interpretation of school building evaluations. 
The guide can be used as a check list in the design of 
new school buildings and in the development of plans 
for remodeling older structures. It consists of directions 
for use, a page for general information, score sheets 
covering plant facilities, a section on supplementary 
criteria, and a set of profile charts 


Unistrut School Construction 


By C. Theodore Larson. Paper, 68 pp 
Engineering Research Institute, of the College of Archi- 
tecture and Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

This book reports the outcomes of a study carried on 
since January, 1949, by engineers and architects of the 
University of Michigan, with the financial support of 
Charles W. Attwood, president of the Unistrut Corporation 
of Wayne, Mich 

The construction 


Published by the 


noted here consists of standard steel 
framing parts, asbestos cement panels, and sheets of glass 
r plastic. Fiberglas is to be used for insulation. The 
design of the buildings is based upon 49-in. unit modules 
and it is intended that the parts for any proposed school- 
house arrive at the site precut to exact size and pre- 
finished. No trimming or sawing in the field will be 


(Concluded on page 100) 
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MACHINE ACCOUNTING— 
WHEN AND WHY 


(Continued from page 40) 


financial condition, and requires general in- 
formation concerning the financial operations 
of government. Citizens require proof of the 
fidelity of management by their public serv- 
ants. Moreover, in a democracy such as ours, 
an informed electorate is essential to the 
formulation of wise public decisions. There- 
fore, the voters and taxpayers may rightfully 
demand that the accounting system established 
by a governmental body shall adequately meet 
their needs and will provide them with the 
basic data and reports upon which to base wise 
public policy. 

6. In addition to these groups, the personnel 
employed and those serving any governmental 
body also have a major interest in the ac- 
counting systems utilized by that body. 

In these days of payroll deductions, when 
an individual employee has large sums with- 
held from his earnings for the payment of 
federal taxes, pension or retirement annuities, 
group hospitalization, sickness and accident 
insurance, savings bonds, and a host of other 


purposes, it is imperative that adequate 
cumulative accounting records be maintained. 
Personnel accounting records and payroll pro- 
cedures have come to play a larger part in 
the lives of citizens in the past decade than 
at any time in our history. In school systems 
everywhere, literally thousands of present and 
previous employees have a great stake in the 
adequacy, accuracy, and permanence of their 
individual earnings records. This is a relatively 
new phenomenon in school accounting, but its 
importance in an aging population, with in- 
creasing socialization of many important per- 
sonal responsibilities, cannot be overlooked. 
School accounting systems today are rapidly 
becoming the banker representative, collector 
for the insurance agent or investment house, 
and personal financial manager of many em- 
ployees. We have not yet been asked to pay 
the grocery bills, but I should point out that 
many of us already handle garnishees of wages, 
sheriffs’ judgments, and credit union payments, 
and the end is not yet in sight! 


Standards of Financial Information 


Beside meeting the needs of the groups 
mentioned, good governmental accounting 
must also meet certain other requirements. 
Not only must it produce financial information 
that is readily useful to these groups, but it 
must also meet additional standards of effec- 
tiveness. 

All governmental accounting, including 
school accounting, must conform to legal pro- 
visions of municipal, state, and national enact- 
ments. Even if sound accounting or economic 
practices might suggest otherwise, legal pro- 
vision and requirements must prevail. If the 
law requires certain reports, certain accounting 
classifications, or certain accounting proce- 
dures, these must be met. For example, if a 
state or local report requires that salaries paid 
to men and women must be reported sep- 
arately, then the school accountant must use 
separate accounts for such expenditures, even 
though the rest of the educational system has 
been coeducational for over a century. 

While business in general utilizes the profit- 
and-loss statement as the primary determinant 
in establishing its accounting records, the 
profit-and-loss system has no basis for board- 
of-education accounting. School systems are 
not established to make profits. Their product 
is intangible improvement in the lives of 
people. Hence schools use budgetary account- 
ing, and compliance with a budgetary concept 
of income and expenditure is the basis of all 
their accounting records. Cost data is signifi- 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The criteria for selection of a specific type of equipment in a 


specific situation might briefly be summarized as follows: 


. Acquisition costs Number of accounting er- 
2, Amount of equipment re- rors or subsidiary posting 

quired, plus auxiliary equip- 9. Potential expansion of re- 

ment required quirements due to staff 
3. Complexity of program or increase and budgetary re- 

procedures required quirements (number of ma- 
4. Personnel required, includ- chine registers, etc.) 

ing pre-audit work 10. Application to detailed 
5. Operational costs for forms, cost analysis or research 

etc. (special manifold car- analysis 

bons, etc.) 11. Application of equipment 
6. Availability of equipment to integration of purchas- 
. Service facilities and service ing, accounting, inventory, 


~~ 


experience and auditing procedures 

8 Time cycle required for 12. Ease of preparation of in- 
suggested operational pro- dividual, governmental, and 
cedures administrative reports. 

Other considerations: 

l. Type keyboard 6. Number of automatic 

2. Visibility of posting features 

3. Electrification of keys 7. Mechanical durability 


4. Ease of changing operations 8. Ease of correcting errors 
5. Ease of date changing 


These criteria are not necessarily arranged in order of impor- 
tance, but are suggestive of the features that must be considered 
in determining the most effective equipment for accounting or 
financial management purposes. Obviously, some of these criteria 
can be met in varying degree by all manufacturers. Each machine 
possesses certain unique mechanical or electrical features which 
distinguish it from its competitors. Each manufacturer, therefore, 
afrives at an end product which satisfies some of these require- 
ments in a reasonable manner by utilizing different techniques 
from his competitor. Therefore, it is essential that we select 
only those criteria which present unusual differences of achieve- 
ment among the competitive offerings. 
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With this in mind, certain generalizations are presented for 
consideration: 


1. Because the cost of equipment is usually directly related to 
the number of automatic features involved in a given installation, 
it becomes necessary to make a decision as to the total moneys 
which will be available. In general, the cost of automatic features 
which have infrequent use, or which can be eliminated without 
large increases in personnel, cannot be justified. 


2. Generally speaking, the greater the number of automatic 
features provided, the fewer the personnel required to operate 
such equipment. Hence, increased purchase cost of equipment 
may be offset by a reduction in the number of operating em- 
ployees required to produce the current operating data. Therefore, 
the board of education must use good judgment to secure 
optimum results at the lowest ultimate costs. 


3. Comparisons of cost of equipment cannot be made until a 
complete operational study shows the specific needs of the 
on-going organization. Certain procedures will require more than 
accounting equipment alone. For example, addressograph listers, 
check signers, and similar office machinery really form an 
integral part of certain manufacturer’s proposed programs, 
although the cost is not included in their proposals. Therefore, 
estimates of such additional costs should be added. 


4. Studies of acquisition costs should be compared with studies 
of rental costs. 


FURTHER COMMENTS 


In changing from manual to mechan- 
ical operation of financial procedures 
there are certain other factors which A fourth factor is the delegation of 
should be considered. function and interrelationship bureaus 

One is the relative complexity of the and responsibilities, as they will be 
existing procedures and desirability of affected by recommended mechanization 
change in such procedures. of procedures. 

A second factor is the number and hese factors will determine when a 
effectiveness of existing personnel and school district should mechanize. The 
their aptitudes and attitudes in relation important thing is that a beginning be 
to changes in existing routines. made whenever the need becomes ap- 

A third factor is the existence of given parent, and something can be done. 


equipment and its possible integration in 
any rearranged procedures. 
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cant, not in relation to profit making, but 
only in establishing and improving comparative 
levels of local operating economy and effi- 
ciency. 

Fund accounting is particularly important 
because of legal requirements. Assets of cer- 
tain funds may be used only for specified 
purposes. Co-mingling of funds is not per- 
mitted. Each fund becomes a separate ac- 
counting entity, with its independent accounts, 
records, and reports. Mechanical bookkeeping 
expedites the separate operation of such funds. 

Generally, for budgetary purposes, most 
large governmental bodies must usually use 
accrual accounting methods. When income 
comes in several peak cycles at fixed taxpaying 
dates, and expenditures must meet budgetary 
commitments which are spread throughout 
the year, it is almost mandatory that accrual 
accounting be used. Accrual accounting makes 
it possible to accurately compare revenues and 
costs over periods of time, and from unit to 
unit of a large school system. However, certain 
legal reports are required on an expenditure 
basis. Therefore the board of education must 
usually keep its records on both a cash and 
an accrual basis. The ability of machines to 
perform these dual functions simultaneously 
is one of the most important reasons for their 
use. 


Comparison Purposes of Statistics 


Another requirement of good governmental 
accounting is that its terminology and classifi- 
cation of accounts shall be such that compara- 
tive financial statistics and comparative 
governmental reports may be readily and ac- 
curately prepared. 

Data must be made available for necessary 
state reports used by state officials in deter- 
mining state aid, and making comparative 
analyses of school costs. At the same time the 
classification of accounts must be such as to 
conform to the requirements of the local 
school budget and the fiscally dependent re- 
lationship of the board of education with 
other government bodies. 

Accounting must also function in such 
manner as to provide a sound and quick basis 
for the preparation of needed financial state- 
ments and operational reports. Where deci- 
sions involving many individuals must be made 
as readily as possible, and where the school 
plant encompasses many buildings, and all 
kinds of equipment and facilities, it is impera- 
tive that the accounting system be of such 
nature that precise reports covering broad 
over-all policies as well as minutiae within a 
single operation, may be readily prepared. 
There can be no “half way” solution to this 
requirement. The accounting system must be 
flexible enough to meet both these needs. By 
its ability to provide more and more sub- 
sidiary data, through auxiliary ledgers, and 
postings, and through mechanical summariza- 
tions of minutiae, machine accounting is al- 
most indispensable. 

In addition to meeting the purposes just 
outlined, good governmental accounting must 
meet those essentials of financial management 
which are common to all accounting. For ex- 
ample, it must provide ample opportunity for 
audit. It must encompass pre-audit and post- 
audit functions. It must provide for the col- 
lection, disbursement, and custody of funds. 
It must account for purchasing and storing of 
literally thousands of large and small items 
It must facilitate inventory control, servicing 
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of debt, preservation of assets, insuring of 
plant, safeguarding and collecting of revenues, 
and those myriad other minor accounting func- 
tions which are familiar to financial manage- 
ment. 

In summary, these are the purposes for 
which all governmental accounting is estab- 
lished. These are the principles which must 
be understood before any accounting system 
can be evaluated, and these are the considera- 
tions which establish the criteria against which 
any school system’s accounting practices 
should be evaluated, before any mechanization 
is considered. 


What Machines for Accounting? 


Having now bombarded you with a plethora 
of the “whys” of governmental and school 
accounting in general, I now say that machine 
accounting is generally adopted because it is 





faster, because it is cheaper, more accurate, 
more effective, more efficient in scope, and 
generally can do a more useful job than any 
known manual procedure of school accounting. 
I believe the reasons for these generalizations 
are readily apparent, and generally accepted, 
and hence I will not dwell upon them. 

Having thus discussed the “why,” I now 
suggest certain answers regarding the ‘‘when.” 
I preface my statements with the comment 
that these are purely personal judgments, and 
that any machine salesman is at liberty to 
disagree with me, to repudiate my evaluations, 
and to recommend his own particular mechan- 
ical solution to any given set of accounting 
problems. 

To begin, I will roughly divide available 
mechanical accounting equipment into six 
basic types. I am sure this “arbitrariness” will 
give some of our equipment friends “pain,” 
but I suggest them for what they are worth 
In this analysis may be found my answers to 
the “when” of installations for the various 
types. 

Broadly speaking the first major equipment 
group consists of the adding machine type 
Basically this kind of machine is nothing but 
a glorified adding machine. It may have a 
regular adding machine keyboard with nothing 
but figures to show on a tape; it may have a 
split keyboard with dates; credit, balance 
keys, various symbols, repeat mechanisms, 
movable or fixed carriages, form chutes, 
columnar or ten-key operating boards. It may 
have one, or usually two, registers, and it may 
come in various shapes, sizes, colors, and with 
or without chrome ornament. Basically, how- 
ever, it is an adding machine, and it will do 
what an adding machine can do, and no more. 

Monroe, Burroughs, Underwood, Sund- 
strand, Allan Wales, and others handle such 
machines. They are usually priced in the 


States at around $800 to $1,500 (plus duty, 
freight, and exchange in Canada). In general, 
the approximate costs which I shall use are all 
prices in U. S., and I believe costs are about 
43 to % more in Canada. 

I would recommend this first type of 
machine for use in smaller systems for budg- 
etary control of simpler types, where accrual 
accounting is not used, and generally for use 
in systems having from 50 to 150 employees. 
For systems having fewer than 50 employees, 
they are helpful, but are not essential. They 
also find use in specialized departments of 
larger systems. 

The second type I describe as a typewriter 
with register dials and digit keys attached. 
The simplest of these was the old Remington 
machine which was basically a wide-carriage 
typewriter with ten digit keys and extra keys 
for manually preselected decimal spacing of 
figures, which were entered into any number 
of registers which the carriage was wide 
enough to carry, and the owner desired to 
utilize. Such machines were and are widely 
used wherever the descriptive material is more 
important, or at least more voluminous than 
the digit figures, and where simple addition 
and subtraction are the basic mechanical re- 
quirements. This type of machine is used by 
many districts in preparing tax collection lists, 
delinquent tax register, disbursement sum- 
maries, and similar materials. Their cost 
usually runs around $2,000—$2,500, and many 
communities employing 50 to 300 persons may 
find such machines especially useful for both 
payroll and general accounting work. A special 
adaptation of this type was the old flatbed 
Elliott-Fisher, whose bobbing carriage which 
traveled front to back and sidewise over a 
stationary form bed or platen was widely 
used in many installations. Beside offering 
positive collation of forms and rugged mechan- 
ical construction, the machine's traveling car- 
riage kept the operator’s waist line in trim, 
and provided interesting diversion in an other- 
wise possibly dull environment. Generally this 
type of machine is being superseded in schools 
by the third type which I shall describe. How- 
ever, its simplicity of operation, large number 
of registers, and flexibility of programing have 
won it wide acceptance in many school busi- 
ness offices. It is presently electrified and some- 
what streamlined, but basically it is the same 
machine. 


The Typewriter Adding Machines 


The third type I describe as an adding 
machine with an additional typewriter key- 
board. This type of machine is designed to 
give descriptive data as well as figures, and 
hence it is widely used for payroll purposes 
where names are printed on checks, and for 
various disbursing media and expenditure 
ledgers where vendors names, and_ object 
descriptions are deemed important. Typical 
machines are made by Burroughs, National 
Cash, Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, and others. 
They are available with various kinds of key- 
boards; and with from four or six to approx!- 
mately 20 registers. They usually are mechan- 
ically and electrically operated, and may have 
electric shift and a host of automatic features, 
such as automatic daters, automatic balance, 
keys, automatic carriage returns, automatic 
numberers, up-spacers, clanging bells, red 
flashers for credit balances, and even fluid 
drive. Basically however, they are adding ma- 


(Concluded on page 98) 
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SPEED and EFFICIENCY 
you never thought possible 
in accounting for schools 


There’s a new standard of account- 


ing efficiency in many educational 
institutions today. It’s a standard 
made possible by a completely new 
idea in mechanized accounting — 
the revolutionary new Burroughs 
Sensimatic with the “mechanical 
brain” that directs it automatically 


through every accounting operation. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs 






\| 


Here is a new accounting machine 
with amazing versatility, speed and 
ease of operation. The Burroughs 
Sensimatic does school accounting 
jobs with a saving of time, money 
and effort over former accounting 
methods—and just the turn of a 
knob moves it speedily from one 
posting job to the next. 
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Find out today how the Burroughs 
Sensimatic can save working hours, 
reduce your accounting costs, and 
increase efficiency. And all at a 
surprisingly moderate cost, too. 
Call your local Burroughs office 
or write for complete information 
today. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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chines with horizontal and vertical adding 
characteristics, plus a typewriter, and they 
form the great bulk of machines which are 
most useful to school systems. Because it is 
possible to switch their program bars and 
sensitizer mechanisms, such machines can be 
and are useful for both payroll accounting 
and budgetary accounting. Generally they 
cost from $2,500 to $5,000, depending upon 
the number of built-in gadgets involved, and 
they can be used profitably by any district 
having from 100 to 500 employees for payroll 
purposes, and in multiple units of two or more 
machines, up to perhaps 1000 or 1500 em- 
ployees. For budgetary control purposes such 
machines will usually handle expenditures 
covering budgets for 1000 to 1500 employees, 
and may be installed in multiple units for even 
the largest systems in cities. 

The fourth type is the nondescriptive key- 
board calculator or computer machine. Gen- 
erally this kind of machine uses a rolled tape 
or flat form inserted in a chute. Typical ex- 
ample is the old Moon or Burroughs Machine 
which was widely used in banking savings de- 
partments, in tax collection, in Accounts Pay- 
able and Receivable, and similar operations. 
This type machine is usually most useful in 
specialized departments of larger city systems, 
and I do not recommend it for general use 
by the average school system. It is an excel- 
lent type of equipment for use wherever 
specialized volume justifies its purpose. It is 





QUICKLY FOLDS 
OR UNFOLDS 


MORE seating capacity 
MORE leg comfort 

MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity 
MORE for your money 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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for changing 
ROOM USES 





not sufficiently flexible for general school ap 
plication 


Cash Register and Punch Card 
Machines 


The fifth class is the cash-register type 
machine, which may use a multiplicity of 
totals, and which resembles an overgrown cash 
register and can be stretched to almost five 
feet in width. This type of machine is finding 
increasing use in payroll departments of the 
larger systems. National Cash is the principal 
supplier, and the price of such equipment may 
usually vary from $4,000 to $10,000. com- 
plete with the various accessories which may 
be furnished at the time of original installa- 
tion. This type of machine can be recom- 
mended principally for payroll purposes, and 
for use in situations where the employees run 
in number from 500 to 5000 people. It may be 
used in multiple units for even larger em- 
ployee groups. Locked-in totals, accumulative 
earnings, accumulative taxes, accumulated pen- 
sion contributions, savings bond deductions, 
and numerous other totals can be handled. 
Automatic feeding of forms, and built in 
check signature and check protection are avail- 
able, and it is the writer’s opinion that this 
type of specialized equipment will find in- 
creasing use in large city payroll departments. 
It is not usually recommended for purely 
appropriation accounting, and in cities having 
2000 to 8000 employees it is largely competi- 


No matter what the need, the Halsey 


Taylor line of fountains gives you a wide 


MITCHELL DISPLAYS 
at NEA Conferences... 


ge ay lo-level Cafeteria Cooler And you 
LOS ANGELES can be sure they're health-safe, if 
Booth 135 they're Halsey Taylor Write 
BOSTON 
Booth 47-B 











choice —pedestals, recess or wall types 


three-part or two-part models, or the new 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


Y-qurtiGins 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


tive with equipment described in the sixth 
category. 

The sixth type may be called punch card or 
electronic tabulating equipment. At the risk 
of being arbitrary, I shall recommend such 
equipment only for situations having at least 
2000 or more employees, and multi-million 
dollar budgets. Machines for such size installa- 
tions usually are available on a (a) rental, 
(6) 100-month combination rental and pur- 
chase plan, or (c) outright purchase plan. 
Remington Rand or I.B.M. equipment for such 
installations would probably rent for approxi- 
mately $1,000 per month and up, after pay- 
ment of a rental service charge, and Remington 
Rand equipment would have an outright pur- 
chase cost of approximately $75,000—$110,.000. 
I.B.M. machinery cannot usually be purchased. 
Obviously such costs place this kind of equip- 
ment far beyond the reach of any but a few of 
the larger cities. Such equipment can be es- 
pecially recommended wherever systems em- 
ploy 5900 or more persons. 

May I now summarize by stating that vou 
may buy and install mechanical bookkeeping 
equipment in any school system having 50 or 
more employees, in order to get more ac- 
curate, more rapid, and more complete fi- 
nancial records, and whenever you have 


first determined the reasons for the account- 
ing you will operate, the scope and type 
of records and equipment you will need, and 
finally and most important, as promptly as 
you can get available funds with which to do 
the job. 












X 


$-20 


WARREN, CHICO 
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No matter how careful the driver, 
no child is any safer than the school 
bus in which he rides. That’s the 
big reason why, year after year, 
more Superior Pioneers are pur- 
chased than any other school bus 
built. The Pioneer is specifically 
engineered for unparalleled pas- 
senger security, and safety-con- 
scious school officials across the na- 
tion recognize this fact. 

The new 1952 Pioneer is years 
ahead of the field. Stronger frame, 
tougher paneling, and closer inte- 
gration of all assemblies provide 
a modern Unibilt Body that gives 
solid, fortress-like protection. 
Wider, stronger impact rails... 
better visibility ... safer entrance 

.. and scores of other Pioneer 
features give you more for your 
money. Ask your Superior distribu- 
tor for more information on the 
Pioneer — built by the manufac- 
turer that has pioneered most of 
the “Safety Firsts” standard on 
school buses today— Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


>UPERIGCS 


Superior by Every Safety Standard 
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(Concluded from page 90) 


needed. The resulting building is to be rotproof and 
termite-proof and also resistant to fire. At the University 
a number of buildings were actually worked out into plan 
and several were erected to test the general efficiency and 
economy of the construction proposed and the effectiveness 
for school use of typical combinations. 

It is held that a great variety of unit classrooms 
adaptable to conventional class organization, to the activity 
program, and to other types of educational philosophy can 
be worked out at a minimum of cost and a maximum of 
adaptability. Unfortunately, this construction is not pos- 
sible under immediate limitations of steel allotments for 
school building construction 

The present pamphlet includes complete detailed draw- 
ings for construction, bills of material, and engineering 
calculations for heating, illumination, and acoustical con- 
trol. The report is a valuable study of a demountable 
type of school building that deserves to be studied by 
local boards of education. 


Reorganization of School Districts 

By Dorothy C. Tompkins. Paper, 59 pp., $1 
of Public Administration, University of 
Berkeley. 

A report of the 1950 activities of the California Bureau 
of School District Reorganization, covering six of the 
major problems in district reorganization. The report 
shows that considerable progress was made in eliminating 
the obstacle of fear of the outcome of reorganization, but 
that technical, financial, and legal problems continue to 
aggravate and hamper the county committees. Legislation 
has been recommended to overcome some of the problems 
Some attention is given to kinds of districts, methods of 
reorganizing, standards for school districts, and some 
recent developments. 


Bureau 
California, 


Compendium of City Government 
Finances in 1950 


Compiled by Lynden Mannen, Inez A. Applebee, and 
Jacob M. Jaffe. Paper, 134 pp., 40 cents. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This report presents city data, as well as national and 
size-group totals, for 474 cities having over 25,000 popula- 
tion in 1950. Provided for the first time are classified 
1950 financial statistics for individual cities of 25,000 to 
250,000 inhabitants 

The report shows that the general revenue of 474 cities 
rose from 4,121 million dollars in 1949 to 4,416 million 


Now Ready 


The 1952 Shop Annual 
of Industrial farts and 


Vocational Education 


The authoritative source of informa- 
tion and guidance in organizing, 
planning, and equipping school shops 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the per- 
lodic progress in the field of industrial arts and 
vocational education, emphasizes the new develop- 
ments ahead, presents through actual shop layouts 
and equipment lists, the best methods of accomplish- 


ment in the school shop field. 


Single Copies, Shop Annual Number $1.00 
Yearly Subscription including Shop Annual 


Number, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers 


352 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHICAGO 
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dollars in 1950, or 7.1 per cent. Property taxes were up 
5.9 per cent, yielding 2,324 million dollars. The 474 
largest cities spent 4,929 million dollars for general 
government purposes in 1950, or 7.0 per cent more than 
the 1949 amount of 4,605 million dollars. The outstanding 
gross debt rose by 580 million dollars to 8,626 million 


+ 


dollars, or 7.2 per cent. 


School Bonds and Special Levies in 


Ohio School Districts 


Compiled by John H. Herrick and Arthur E. Wohlers 
Paper, 32 pp. Published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Includes the November, 1951, election results on school 
bond issues and special levies in the Ohio school districts 
The number of bond issues submitted was 170, of which 
146 were approved, for $89,196,000. The special levies 
voted on were 784, of which 767, or 97.8 were approved. 


School Salary Schedule Provisions in Cities 
of 100,000 to 200,000 


Paper, 9 pp. Research Division, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

The data compiled as of September, 1951, includes the 
minimum and maximum salaries for teachers and certain 
administrative and supervisory personnel. 


Financing Public School Capital 


Outlay Programs 

Prepared by Erick L. Lindman, Clayton D. Hutchins 
Edgar L. Morphet, and Theodore L. Reller. Paper, 170 
pp., 40 cents. Bulletin No. 6, 1951, of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

This study constitutes the first comprehensive analysis 
of existing policies and practices of the states which 
participate in the financing of local schoolhouse con- 
struction. The study takes up the important issues in 
providing state funds for school buildings, gives the 
reasons for more adequate state support, and offers a 
detailed 20-point description of each of the 19 existing 
plans. Suggestions are offered for developing a satisfactory 
state program and the uses which may be made of state 
funds received by local districts 


The Financing of State Departments 
of Education 
By Fred F. Beach and Clayton D. Hutchins. Paper, 8 


NEW YORK 





pp. Bulletin No. 15, 1951, of the U 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. : 

A report containing 48 statements on financial practices 
prepared by the state departments, tracing financial opera- 
tions from the formulation of the state department budget 
through all details of current financial procedures to the 
appropriation and expenditure of funds. It describes the 
controls exercised by other state agencies over the financial 
procedures of the school departments. The first section 
presents an analysis of the data contained in the state- 
ments and the last part contains a list of 
references 


. S. Office of Educa- 


selected 


Building and Maintenance of Schools 

Part IV, Report of Superintendent of Schools, 1946 50 
Paper, 30 pp. New York City board of education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

During the biennium reported by Supt. William Jansen 
New York City erected 26 new buildings, at a cost of 
$38,815,512; carried on a program of modernization and 
reconditioning of several hundred buildings; and maintained 
a high level of operation of more than nine hundred 
buildings 


Finance of Higher Education 

By Maud Farr. Circular No. 332, December, 1951. U. § 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

This statistical summary for 1949-50 indicates that the 
1868 higher institutions of learning had a total income of 
$2,374,645,000, and expended $2,245,661,000. The total 
value of the plant and wnonexpendable funds was 
$7,916,913,000. Both income and expenditures represent a 
considerable increase over the previous year 


School Building Needs at Kirkwood, Missouri 

Paper, 113 pp. Published by Engelhardt, Engelhardt 
and Leggett, 59 Park Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 

The existing Kirkwood elementary schools are archi- 
tecturally attractive and need only additions and special 
service rooms to make them adapted to the present-day 
program. Five new buildings will be needed shortly in 
growing areas, and two will be remotely desirable. The 
present high school is inadequate and should be replaced 
The high school building should be remodeled for junior 
high school use and an additional junior high school should 
be erected. The construction program immediately recom 
mended will cost $4,680,000: later construction is estimated 
at $3,738,000. The outlays are within the taxing and 
bonding abilities of the district 


t's W. WINNEBAGO ST 
MILWAUKEE 5. WISCONSIN 
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A compelling reason for = premtens 


Royal Electric... pagal — 





It begins with Royal Standard which surveys show Is pre- 
ferred 2% to 1 by girls who type... over any other make. 


The same quality ang, time-saving features that are in 
Pe: 

| the Royal Standard * 

Royal Electric... 


are built into the 
plus electric power. 


With Royal Electric there is less operator fatigue. 

The operator herself turns out more work per day and 
turns out better work. “Relaxed” typing is encouraged. 
Is it any wonder that the business world is turning more 


and more to Royal Electric Typewriters? 

Be sure your students are prepared to meet this trend 
in the business world by giving them instruction on 
Royal Electric. Remember, it is the business world’s 
favorite Royal Standard wath power added. 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. M8 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





I would like my students to see a demonstration of the Royal 

Electric, without obligation to me. 

NAME__ = 
Made by the world’s largest ADDRESS ae 

SCHOOL __ 


wseweecececoeccocond 


manufacturer of typewriters 
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A SCHOOL DISTRICT SUMMER 
DAY CAMP PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 47) 


down this lane on his bike in 30 seconds 
or more; (2) the brake test — the child rides 
as fast as he can and at a given signal must 
come to a stop within 18 feet; (3) the obstacle 
ride (obstacles are set up all over the field 
and a child must ride in and out of the 
obstacles without touching any of them); (4) 
precision ride (riders were taught how to 
ride a bicycle following the giving of proper 
signals). 

For the past three summers, a staff of 13 
persons has administered our day-camp pro- 
gram which we have operated in two of our 
elementary schools, using both indoor and 
outdoor facilities. Our attendance for the past 
three summers has averaged 200 pupils per 
day for the two schools combined. In addition 
to our professional staff, we have used the 
services of older children, ages 13-15, as 
leaders to assist staff counselors in working 
with the younger children. 

After our first summer of operating the day 
camp program in two of our schools, the Town 
of Harrison through its Recreation Com- 
mission, offered to help us financially by 
giving us one half of our total cost to operate 


TOO FEW RATHER THAN 
TOO MANY 


the program. They felt the program was 
such an excellent one that it should be sup- 
ported financially by the town. Consequently, 
while the school district retains complete re- 
sponsibility for staffing and administering the 
program, for each of the past two summers 
the town has given the school district $3,000. 
Thus the town recognizes, co-operates, and 
supports the school district in its efforts. 

Our summer camp has met with the en- 
thusiastic support of our school district and 
our community. The program is an additional 
service for children, which we, after three 
summers of experience, feel has much to offer 
to school districts interested in providing 
additional valuable educational, health, and 
good citizenship experiences for children. 


AN OLD CENTRALIZATION 
ADDS A NEW UNIT 


(Concluded from page 52) 


concrete or steel deck roof; fiberboard insula- 
tion; 20-year bonded slag roof covering 

Door Frames — 16-gauge steel 

Ceilings — pressed mineral acoustic tile on sus- 
pended furring; in assembly room, perforated fiber 
tile on gypsum board 

Woodwork — unselected birch, stained 

Heating — low-pressure, vacuum steam, with 
univents and cabinet type convectors in class- 
rooms; two unit heaters on stage; 
convectors over stage 


and recessed 


For the child’s health and welfare it is better to 


have many places where he and she can take on water. 


Don't let 
totally 


Fountains and 


your 


“economies” 
tate a policy of a few — a 
inadequate number of 
Murdock Outdoor 


dic- 


Drinking 


Hydrants for 
schoolyards, 


playgrounds 


and recreation centers. 


MURDOCK Water 


Service 


Devices give you YEARS of 
practically trouble-free service. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING f° 
FOUNTAINS [A 





HYDRANTS 
STREET 
WASHERS 
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Costs less 





literature. 


ACCURATE 
EASY TO INSTALL 
QUICK SETTING 

DEPENDABLE 


than a typewriter! 
better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for 


OWENSVILLE 3, 


Boilers — two steel boilers, heated by No. 6 
bunker oil 

Temperature Control — pneumatically -operated 
thermostats with outdoor controls 

Ventilation — gravity type roof ventilators over 
corridors 

Plumbing — driven well water supply; steam- 
lined type copper piping and fittings for cold and 
hot water; septic tank sewage disposal with 
syphons to drainage field; roof drainage extra 
heavy cast iron piping 

Electrical System — fluorescent lighting in class- 
rooms and corridors; incandescent lights in as- 
sembly hall, stage, and boiler room; numerous 
service outlets for projectors, etc.; public-address 
svstem in all student areas 


THE PACIFIC HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 55) 


ied and no two rooms are alike. Warm or cool 
pastel colors have been used on the walls ac- 
cording to the aspect of the several rooms. 
The ceilings are off white. 

The Pacific High School is ultramodern, not 
only in its provision for a modern educational 
program, but also in its means of construction 
and in its exterior and interior appearance. 
Educational effectiveness has been realized 
fully and the construction has been made fire- 
safe and earthquake-proof, all at a low first 
cost in which low maintenance and heating 
expense have been taken into account so that 
true economy is achieved. 





PROGRAM TIMERS 


SAVE ADMINISTRATIVE TIME 


— ring bells, or other signals, automatically. 


One or two circuits, Controls any number of 
signals. Set program schedules easily without 
tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Synchronous 
SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 or 24 hour 
program discs. Automatic calendar switch — 
silences signals nights and weekends, as desired. 
Manual signal operation possible without affect- 
ing pre-set schedule. 


Available through the 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


INDIANA 


OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 
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Cowan's 


PAINTMASTER EASEL 








Practice painting is done on the white surface of 
the Easel, saving paper. A cork insert is provided 
at top for thumb-tacking when paper is used. 

®@ One side is height adjustabie 


I @ Removable Metal Drip Trays for easy 
: cleaning 


4-PLACE (DOUBLE) EASEL $29.75 
1 Easel Boards 24” high by 48” wide 







Cowan’s Concentrated Odorless 


FINGER PAINT 
Colors: Red, Yellow, Blue, Black 
$4.65 per Gallon 


Packed 4 to a Case Prices F.O.B. Sacarmento, Calif. 








COWAN’S SUPERIOR FOLDING LEG TABLE 


A sturdy well-built table. Plastic Top Metal Bound. Leg construction 
permits seating at ends as well as sides of table. Rounded corners, positive 
spring locking. 36” Wide by 96” Long. 27” or 29” High. Also matching, 
Folding Leg Benches. 


Send for Complete Specifications and Bid Prices. 


COWAN PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


1915 O Street Sacramento 14, California 
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“PETERSON” 


“The Yame to Choose For 
QUALITY FURNITURE 







School boards throughout the country 
have accorded Peterson Quality their 
preference for more than half a cen- 
tury. Relationships of long standing 


have grown from the advice of our ex- 
perts in the solution of whatever prob- 
lems have arisen on the subject of 
furniture for the laboratory, home mak- 
ing and library departments. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking . . 
obligation. 


. without 









WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 





It is destined to make its mark as one 
of the most useful adjuncts to portable 
seating ever devised. 


This FOLDING TABLET ARM CHAIR 
is just the thing for — 
LECTURES 
OVERFLOW CLASSES 
EXAMINATIONS 
SEMINARS 
LABORATORIES 
TAKING MINUTES, 
NOTES, DICTATION, etc. 
The arm is an integral part of the chair — 


NOT AN ATTACHMENT. It may be adjusted to 
several positions — 


1) Raised upright to permit free ingress and 
egress. 


2) Completely lowered to the side. 


3) Folded flat against the seat for 
storage. 


compact 
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. . CHICAGO 14, 


Steel 


No. 2317-WTA 


Doubly Reinforced 
Frame with 


ILLINOIS 


dee cat 
wile » 








Plywood Seat and 


Solid Wood Arm. 
Available with Seat only or 


Folds to 
3” Thin. 


Seat and Back upholstered. 


Write 


today for folder, 


prices and delivery. 


SCHOOL 





FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
BOARD 


(Concluded from page 33) 


ferences which secretly predetermine the action 
of the committee. 

7. A survey of the nanacademic personnel to 
eliminate unnecessary employees for purposes of 
economy. 

8. A new procedure in solving salary problems. 

9. Systematization of the budget procedures. 

10. Better public relations with parents and 
the public through the definite participation of 
the school and home associations, and other civic 
bodies in school problems. 

11. The study of attendance units 
toward redistricting and 
necessary school buildings. 

12. Study of pupil delinquency. 

13. Reorganization of vocational courses on the 
basis of current needs and opportunities. 

14. Expansion of Boston Clerical School. 

15. Reorganization of the policies concerning 
the employment and promotion of 
custodians. 


looking 
elimination of un- 


school 


16. Revision of the supervisory authority of 
principals and subject supervisors. 

17. Reorganization of the school building de- 
partment for greater efficiency and economy. 

18. Development of higher morale 
all school employees. 


among 


THE LAW, THE TEACHER, 
AND THE CHILD 


(Continued from page 39) 


examination of every pupil, the added 
risks of athletic competition make it es- 
sential to require medical examinations of 
pupils who are to engage in such competi- 
tion, and to follow the advice of the medical 
examiner. 

Where medical advice with respect to 
a given pupil is made available to the 
teacher by the parent, it is essential that 
the teacher limit the normal class activities 
to the kind recommended by the physician. 
Indeed the alert teacher will watch for 
symptoms of need for special medical in- 
vestigation of pupils and will recommend 
such attention to the parent whenever in- 
dicated. Pending the receipt of medical 
advice the teacher will prescribe temporary 
limitations on the classroom activities of 
the pupil under study, based on the teach- 
er’s own discretion. It is such solicitude for 
the welfare of the pupils under one’s charge 
that will provide a teacher with the cer- 
tainty that legal negligence cannot arise. 
Thus a teacher need not be familiar with 
the law of the particular situation to be 
certain that he is acting like a prudent 
parent who has the professional training 
of a teacher and the parent’s vigilance for 
the welfare of his child. 

(To be continued in May) 


+ 


&>N. J. Zimmer has been elected a 
school board at Howard, S. Dak. 

& Cyrus L. Gunn has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Mt. Vernon, Ind 

& Supt. W. T. Wuirte, of Dallas, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a five-year term, at a salary of $17,500 

® H. P. Rosrnson has been elected superintendent at 


member of the 


Blackwell, Tex 
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Desk Tops 
like this 











d 
, Can de 
c 
g 
e 
£ 
aI 
yf 
Ig 
WITH G-E TEXTOLITE* 
d 
- Restore desk tops — reclaim many years of economical 
of use from desks and other school furniture — cut mainte- 
oa nance costs — improve illumination with G-E Textolite 
al Plastics Surfacing — material that defies abuse, even the 
best efforts of juvenile jack-knife experts. 
to , DF , ° . : 
* G-E Textolite surfacing needs practically no maintenance 
at — no polishing or periodic sanding and refinishing — 
na immune to inks, paints, oils, common acids — resistant 
“ to flame — cleans to original brightness easily with a 
damp cloth. 
or 
n- A New Textolite Pattern — 
ad Developed Exclusively for School Use 
n- . : 
al General Electric has developed a brand new pattern for 
a : ~ og ee ied 
ry school use in cooperation with Nela Park Lighting Labora- 
of tories. Engineered by lighting experts, it has ideal light 
h- reflective properties which improve illumination without 
7” glare — reduces eyestrain. Other patterns also meet light 
ge reflective specifications. 
oT It will pay you now and for years to come to investigate 
Se. G-E Textolite for desk tops and other school work surfaces. 
ith A Roddiscraft representative will be glad to assist you 
be with your special problems. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
nt 4 "DEE TIrTEep s/TTIDE 
ng WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
for 





Textolite — Manufactured by General Electric 


... Distributed by NATIONWIDE Roddisrraft WAREHOUSE SERVICE 





. Roddiscratt 


of 
RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
- MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
. at 
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Cambridge 39, Mass...229 Vossoar St. 
Charlotte 6, N.C.....123 E. 27th St. 
Chicago 32, Ill.....3865 W. 41st St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio . . .836 Depot St. 
Detroit 14, Mich. . 11855 E. Jefferson St. 
Kansas City3,Kan., 35 Southwest Bivd. 
LosAngeles 58, Calif. 2620E.VernonAve. 
Lovisville 10, Ky...1201-5 S. 15th St. 


Marshfield, Wis....115 S. Palmetto St. 
Milwaukee 8, Wis...4601 W. State St. 
New York 55, N. Y...920 E. 149th St. 
Port Newark 5, N. J....103 Marsh St. 
Philadelphia34,Pa., Richmond&Tioga Sts. 
St. Louis 16, Mo., 3344 Morganford Road 
San Francisco 24, Cal., 345 Williams Ave. 


New Hyde Park, L. 1., N. Y.....Plaza Ave. & S. 18th St. 


News of Products for the Schools 


Plastic Surfacing Developed 
For Desk Refinishing 


A new grade of tough G-E Textolite 
plastics surfacing, especially constructed 
for school applications, has been devel- 
oped by General Electric’s Chemical Divi- 
sion. Designed to reduce eyestrain and im- 
prove illumination, the new material, G-E 
Textolite 10580, has a light reflectance 
value of 38 per cent. Lighting engineers 
have found that this value is ideal to re- 
duce glare and obtain high lighting effi- 
ciency. G-E Textolite desk tops need al- 
most no maintenance. They are immune to 
oils, inks, paints, and resist flame and 
scratching. Satin-smooth, G-E Textolite 
surfacing defies the best efforts of students 
yearning for a place to carve initials, draw 
pictures, and scratch notes. 

A free booklet (CDL-40), giving de- 
tailed information on G-E Textolite for 
school desk tops, can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the General Electric Company, Sec- 
tion S.B.J., Pittsfield, Mass. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 053) 


Fixture Features Separable 
Hanging Arrangement 


A modification of the Plexoline-2 fixture 
—the Hinged Lens Plexoline — has now 
been developed. The new fixture has a 
separable hinging arrangement which al- 
lows hinging from either side or complete 
removal for maintenance. The Holophane 





HINGED LENS 


Controlens* No. 9015, which fits in the 
hinged frame, is well known for its low- 
brightness qualities. This new Plexoline 
is available for either Slimline or Fluores- 
cent lamps — an 8-foot unit for two 75- 
wott Slimline lamps; a 4-foot unit for two 
40-watt Fluorescent lamps and an 8-foot 
unit for four 40-watt Fluorescent lamps. 
Enclosure and chassis are finished in Hot- 
Bonded Super-White enamel and _ the 
ribbed glass side panels ate of Albalite 
glass, which has a low surface brightness 
and a high light transmission quality. 

For complete information on this new 
Day-Brite fixture write Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc., AASAeAction S.B.J., 5413 Bulwer 
Avenue, St.a Louis, Mo. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 054) 
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OrF-CENTER LEGS 


Folding Table Features 
Off-Center Pedestal Legs 


An all new folding banquet table for 
use in all institutions featuring “off-center 
pedestal legs” affording the maximum in 
leg room and allowing tables to be stacked 
in the minimum of room has just been in- 
troduced. Midtex or Plywood tops are 
laminated to heavy Plywood framework to 
provide rugged but pleasing construction. 
The absence of screws or rivets in the top 
gives a smooth writing surface and makes 
it easy to clean. 

For complete details on all Midwest 
Folding Pedestal tables, send for complete 
circular No. X-1 by writing to the Midwest 
Folding Products Company, Section S.B.J., 
Roselle, Jil. 


(Fer Convenience, Circle Index Code (055) 





New Group of Glass 
Blocks Added to Line 


Addition of the “Big 3,’’ 12-inch group, 
to the Pittsburgh Corning quintet of 8- 
inch “55” Line Functional Glass Blocks 
for light control in critical seeing areas 
has just been announced. Performance ad- 
vantages of the “Big 3” include: a new 
architectural scale; orientation keyed de- 
sign, 30 per cent higher light transmittance 
for north exposures, 20 per cent lower 
brightness on sunny walls; double cavity 
“LX” design for reduced solar heat gain 
in summer and greater winter heating econ- 
omy; waste-free construction economy; 
Spread-Lens face corrugations for wide azi- 
muth daylight acceptance; cleans-easy face 
finish for easy installation cleaning, long 
term maintenance economy; combination 
possibilities with matching 8-inch func- 
tional patterns, and color-coded installation 
guide marks. 

For more information write to: Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Section S.B.J., 
307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 056) 





INTRODUCING THE “BiG 3” 


University Researchers Produce Low-Cost 


Flexible School Building 


ESEARCH work at the University of 

Michigan has produced a low-cost school 
building which combines durability with 
extreme flexibility. The new-type structure, 
known as the Unistrut School, can be ex- 
panded or reduced in size with comparative 
ease and even unbolted and moved to a 
new location. 

The new-type “Unistrut” school is as- 
sembled on the site. Standardized steel 
framing members are bolted together with 
standard connector pieces. These framing 
members are cut and factory fabricated to 
the desired length from roll-formed strip 
steel. 

Other items used are asbestos cement 
panels and sheets of plastic and glass which 
arrive on the site precut to the exact size 
and ready for installation. Fiberglas is 
used for wall insulation. 

The whole structure can be erected in a 
few days by a small field crew using 
ordinary wrenches, rubber-headed mallets, 
and screw drivers. There is no sawing or 
trimming to be done on the job. 

Since the building has no plaster, con- 
crete, or wet masonry of any kind there 
need be no delay in the assembly work 
because of freezing weather. All of the 
materials used will not rot, are termite- 


proof and fire resistant. 

Multiple use of materials has been 
achieved throughout the structure, Pro- 
fessor Larson explains. Steel members 
serve not only as structural framing for 
the walls, floors, ceilings, and roof but 
also as frames for the window panes, con- 
duits for wiring systems, and as supports 
for lighting fixtures. 

The building can be made as wide as 
may be desired by simply joining two 
rooms together lengthwise and leaving out 
the partition. In a similar manner rooms 
can be added chain fashion to make the 
building longer. 

Wall partitions for classrooms and cor- 
ridors can be erected to subdivide interior 
space, by fastening partition studs to the 
floor framework below and to the bottom 
chords of the roof trusses overhead which 
are then covered with asbestos cement 
panels. The partition studs are designed to 
make the walls four inches thick. Fiberglas 
insulation is used for protection against 
sound and loss of heat. Inside walls are 
surfaced with cork sheeting for tack boards 
and a special paint is furnished for chalk- 
boards. Baseboards and snap-on floor 
mouldings complete the partitions. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 057) 
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j- what International Schoolmasters have that no of Internationals: 
e other school busses can give you. ®@ Three great International valve-in-head engines built in 
) - . rp th Id’s | t truck i lant. 
“ You need only visit an International Truck - reer a “% eh amen 
r , © Greater driver comfort — more knee room, more leg room. 
c- Dealer or Branch. There you'll get the facts on New comfort angle puts steering wheel in perfect position. 
n the lower operating costs, and longer school bus © Super-steering system—more positive control, easier 
life you get from the International Schoolmas- handling —even on the roughest roads. 
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® America’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 
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Hews of Products, .. 


Adding Machine Handles 
11 Different Figure Totals 


A new multiple register Series 300 Sensi- 
matic which handles as many as 11 differ- 
ent figure totals at once has been added 
to the Burroughs Adding Machine line. 
automatic 


The machine, which features 





MULTIPLE REGISTER MACHINE 


control of its operations through a “sensing 
unit,” was engineered and designed specifi- 
cally to handle complex accounting work. 
The heart of the Sensimatic machines is 
the sensing unit whichis attached to the 
carriage. As the carriage moves, this control 
unit transmits a series of rapid fire instruc- 
tion to the 7000-part working mechanism. 
It tells the machine to add or subtract, to 





PLANNED FOR 
YOUR PROTECTION 


CONTINENTAL Chain Link Fence pro- 
vides better protection features—more 
value for your fence dollar. You get en- 
gineered erection; 12 fence styles; rigid 
framework secured by tough rods and 
wire; galvanized fabric, and welded gates. 
Get these plus features in Continental’s 
“Planned-for-Protection” fence. 

*Trade Mrks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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select certain columns for printing the an- 
swers it has computed, to retain 11 totals 
simultaneously, to print in red or black. 
The unit also automatically controls all of 
the operations of the carriage. 

The new Series 300 Sensimatic is being 
produced in Burroughs’ plant in Plymouth, 
Mich. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 058) 


Educational Film to Combat 
Drug Addiction Produced 


The hazards of narcotic drugs, the causes 
and physiological effects of drug addiction, 
derivation of the various drugs, and treat- 
ment for those addicted to drugs is the con- 
tent of a new 22 minute, black and white 
educational motion picture, Drug Addic- 
tion, released by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films and produced in co-operation with 
the Juvenile Protective Association and the 
Wieboldt Foundation of Chicago. Designed 
to present the facts about the growing men- 
ace of drug addiction, particularly among 
the youth of our country, Drug Addiction, 
it is hoped, will leave a deep impression 
on young minds and thus aid in the na- 
tional effort to provide information which 
will help combat this shocking postwar 
problem which has become so _ prevalent 
within the past few years, Walter Colmes, 
EBFilms’ president, said. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 059) 


Automatic Sound 
Slide Film Projector 

A lightweight, compact, 300-watt, au- 
tomatic sound slidefilm projector has been 
announced by the DuKane Corporation, 
St. Charles, Illinois (formerly Operadio 
Mfg. Co.). Completely redesigned for the 
best use of automatic sound slidefilm, the 
pictures are changed in a 20th of a sec- 
ond by the “Synchrowink” film advance, 
from the inaudible signal on the record or 
by the use of a push button control. The 





instrument will play standard or long- 
playing records from 16 in. to 7 in. 
through a self-contained 4 by 6 speaker; 
or there is provision for plugging in a 
remote speaker if desired. 

For more information write to DuKane 
Corporation, Section S.B.J., St. Charles, 1. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 060) 








Fire Resistance Test 


A recommended Fire Resistance Test for 
Asphalt Tile has just been released by the 
Asphalt Tile Institute. The test shows con- 
clusively that asphalt tile is one of the 
safest floorings from a fire prevention 
standpoint. Single copies of the test may 
be obtained without charge by writing to 
the Jnstitute’s Office, Section S.B.J., 101 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 061) 
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Only “Common Sense” Schools 
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NEWARK, OHIO 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF 
Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 


BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 
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ROLL-A-WAY STANDS 
MEET ALL GYMNASIUM DEMANDS 


N Carefully engineered and custom built to meet the 
requirements of individual installations, Universal Roll- 
A-Way Stands offer the ideal solution to practically any 























Go ing bodies entrusted in your 
care need all the assistance you 
can give them to grow straight and 






gymnasium seating problem... large capacity or small. cron. NORCC )R Tubular Desks 

They are compact, yet roomy and comfortable; neat and Chairs are not only built to 

and attractive; exceptionally strong and safe. When not withstand the rigors of daily class- 

in use, they may be rolled back to the walls, providing room use, but are also designed p>) 

approximately 70% more floor space for regular gym- for good posture with comfort— MINIMUM 

nasium activities. Improved vertical filler boards enclose so that pupils sit at ease and alert— COR AS 
the entire understructure from receptive to the task at hand. 


front view, add more rigidity 
to seat boards, make the com- 
plete stands even stronger and 
more substantial. Thanks to 
their centered positions, these 
filler boards do not interfere 
with spectators’ leg room... 
permitting normal positions of 


These sturdy units combine 
maximum strength with light 
weight, permitting flexible infor- 


FREEDOM FOR 
FOOT MOVEMENT 


Ae? Serer. ees 
be ; 4 


mal classroom seating arrange- 
ments, as well as ease of movement 





for floor cleaning purposes. They 
are built in a complete range 


& 





feet drawn back under seats, as of sizes. LIGHTWEIGHT 
illustrated at left. Write today FREE—Circuler describing good poss = |” MOVED 
for catalog, prices and complete ture requirements of school seating 
list of Universal installations, with description of Norcor Line of 


school seating. 





1S 
BLEACHER COMPANY 
deg SAE Ba ARAB AM ad All A dea TA Dg NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. * GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
1S Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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Hews of Products... 


Fire Resistant Gypsum 
Wallboard Wins Approval 


A new gypsum wallboard, with special 
fire-resistance properties, has been officially 
approved by 110 American cities for wall 
and ceiling construction which require one- 
hour fire-resistance rating. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., has rated Firestop Best- 
wall one-hour fire resistant on ceilings 
when applied under wood joists in a single, 
five-eighth-inch layer. It was the first time 
Underwriters’ Laboratories allowed a one- 
hour rating on a dry-wall ceiling. 

The wallboard, Firestop Bestwall, is 
manufactured by Certain-Teed Products 
Corporation, Ardmore, Pa. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code C62) 


Heavy-Duty Griddle Offers 
Wide Temperature Range 


A wide range of cooking temperatures 
from 200 to 500 deg. F. is provided in 
a new heavy-duty griddle recently intro- 
duced by Hotpoint Inc. The 37-inch wide 
griddle features twin automatic controls 
that permit measuring out just the right 
amount of heat for any griddling operation. 
An important advantage of the twin auto- 
matic controls is that they permit operating 
either half of the griddle separately — or 
both halves at different temperatures — or 
the entire griddle at one uniform tempera- 
ture, evenly distributed across the entire 
surface. The appliance is finished in silver- 
gray specially developed enamel. The grid- 
dle illustrated above is for counter use, 
or can be mounted on a matching stand. 

Further information about the griddle 





Heavy Duty GRIDDLE 


and other new products recently announced 
for use in schools may be obtained by 
writing to Commercial Equipment De part- 
ment, Section S.B.J., Hotpoint, Inc., 231 
S. Seeley Avenue, Chicago 12, Ill. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code C63) 


Unique Spacing Marks 
Relighting Program 


Youngsters in the Love School at James- 
town, N. Y., now see better as a result 
of a recent fluorescent relighting program 
planned by the engineer for the Jamestown 





UNUSUAL SPACING OF LIGHTING 


School Room Temperatures Should Be Keyed 
To Children’s Activities, Educator Finds 


LERT classroom performance needs 

schoolroom temperatures that are 

properly keyed to the children’s activity, 
a leading educator reports. 

According to R. H. Jacobs, director of 
marketing for the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, this relationship was 
established for the first time in a series of 
studies into the effects of classroom heating 
conducted by Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon 
of Austin, Tex. Dr. Harmon, former di- 
rector of school health service for the 
Texas State Department of Health, has 
been retained as school consultant to 
Honeywell, Jacobs said, adding that the 
company was now underwriting an exten- 
sive research program into schoolroom 
heating conditions under Dr. Harmon’s 
direction. 

The premise of Dr. Harmon’s work, 
Jacobs says, is that the classroom should 
provide an environment in which the heat 
produced by a youngster’s body will be 


110 


absorbed at the proper rate to keep the 
body at its normal temperature. 

Like any other machine the body makes 
more heat than it can use and it must 
throw off the excess. If the environment 
draws off too much heat, the pupil feels 
cold, if not enough heat is drawn off, the 
child feels uncomfortably hot, he explains. 

As the child’s body is forced to make 
continual adjustments to improper school- 
room temperature conditions this very pro- 
tective action taxes the body’s vitality 
and energies, and reduces the child’s in- 
clination to apply himself to his studies. 

Jacobs points out that Dr. Harmon has 
even discovered that a youngster reading 
an action-packed history story actually 
lives out the story. While the child may 
not jump around the class, his body goes 
through a series of intricate physiological 
processes that cause him to generate the 
extra body of heat that body action itself 
would generate, Jacobs explains. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code C67) 





board of education in conjunction with 
Sylvania Lighting engineers. The installa- 
tion above shows the unusual spacing de- 
vised to use maximum light from windows 
and still maintain 30 foot-candles of light 
on desk surfaces. One row of fixtures is 
7%. feet from the window wall, and the 
second row is 3% feet from the inside 
wall. Eleven feet separate the rows. Fix- 
tures are Sylvania Trimline suspended by 
15-inch pendants in two rows of 7 fix- 
tures each. They are equipped with Warm- 
tone lamps and consume 1400 watts per 
room. 
(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 064) 


Compact Direct Mail 


Department Announced 

A handy carrying case about the size of 
an ordinary tackle box contains two ma- 
chines and all supplies required to print 
and address postcards, announcements, ad- 
vertising pieces and forms in the home or 
at the office. Called the Dupli-kit, this 
convenient little outfit does an hour’s hand- 
work in six minutes — at an approximate 
cost of a few cents per thousand pieces. 
Basic units in the kit are the portable 
printer and the portable addresser. The 
printer accommodates a low cost stencil 
on which messages are typed, written, or 
drawn. Automatically inked, it will print 
in perfect register — and can be used for 
personalizing printed material. The port- 
able addresser utilizes a roll of paper com- 
parable to the film roll in a camera, on 
which up to 250 addresses are typed. Mul- 





CONVENIENT MAILING OUTFIT 


tiple rolls can be used for longer lists. 
With a single, one-hand motion, the ad- 
dress is “rolled on.” Each roll of names 
can be used for 100 or more impressions. 

For information write to The Heyer Cor- 
poration, Section S.B.J., 1850 South Kost- 
ner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 065) 


Descriptive Materials 


& A 20-page booklet, illustrated in full color and 

titled “Education Grows,” has just been issued 
by the American Seating Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. This message to American educators is 4 
timely study of some of the vital needs of educa- 
tion and certain results of research and scientific 
knowledge, which have aided education’s growth, 
through co-ordinated classroom environment 
Copies of “Education Gf§ws” may be obtained 
by writing to American Seating Co., Section 
S.B.J., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 066) 
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& The 1952 edition of 
the famous Basketball 
Book for Scouting and 
Scoring is now ready 
for mailing. Compactly 
listed is the latest tech- 
nical information on 
official Basketball Sig- 
nals for Referees, Man- 
uals for Basketball 
Timers and Scorers... 
plus handy-to-use charts 
for score keeping, and 
diagramming of com- 
petitive play and the scouting of individual play- 
ers. Part of the illustrated 44-page book is de- 
voted to technical aids for the treatment and 
maintenance of gymnasiums, and features page 
after page of outstanding school and college gyms, 
tournament floors, stadiums, and arenas. Admin- 
istrators may write for a free copy to the 
Hillyard Chemical Company, Section S.BJ., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 068) 


®& To familiarize the users of light dimming equip- 
ment with their new line of redesigned Packaged 
Powerstat Dimmers, The Superior Electric Com- 
pany of Bristol, Conn., has released a new 8-page 
Bulletin D651-P. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 069) 


> A catalog on Peerless Folding Furniture is 
available on request from Tucker Duck & Rubber 
Co., Section S.B.J., Fort Smith, Ark. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 070) 


& Publication of the 
1952 Voit Rubber Corp. 
Athletic Equipment Cat- 
alog has been an- 
nounced. The new 5- 
color, 32-page booklet 
carries an Olympic 
Games motif through 
its completely revamped 
and distinctive layout 
and artwork. Copies of 
the new catalog may 
be obtained by writing 
to W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., Section S.BJ,, 
1600 E. 25th Street, 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 071) 
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Manufacturers’ News 


& The nation’s lumber manufacturers have called 
attention to the fact that in these days of critical 
metal shortages, plenty of timber is available for 
both civilian and defense construction needs. In 
making this statement, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association underscored the fact 
that the industry, in addition to supplying mount 
ing military needs is currently in a position to 
provide material for needed civilian construction 

For information on furthering school building 
programs write to: Timber Engineering Company, 
1319 — 18th Street, N.W., Section S.BJ., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., requesting a copy of their illus- 
trated free booklet, “School Buildings Your Tax 
Dollars Can Afford.” 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 072) 


& The scientific instrument and laboratory ap- 
paratus industry has issued a plea to its cus- 
tomers to apply priority ratings to all orders 
The industry has been recognized as “essential 
by the National Production Authority in Order 
M-71. All laboratories have permission to use 
Priority DO-XI to purchase their instruments 
and supplies. Despite this fact, manufacturers 
are being cut back drastically in their allocations 
of copper, brass, stainless steel, and other 
nickel-bearing alloys. Cutbacks result partly, 
manufacturers believe, from their inability to get 
priority-rated orders from the distributors of their 
products 





Check List of Advertisers, New Supplies, 
and Equipment 
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Hillyard maintains a staff of % *South Side Junior High School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The Reason Why ‘cc! FLOOR CARE 


can secure “First Day~Newness” for the Years Ahead 


*% This Michigan Tough, glossy, non-skid Hillyard floor 
School Board made a wise decision—called finishes specialized for wood, asphalt, 
a Hillyard Maintaineer for advice on rubber, linoleum, cement, terrazzo, mag- 
floors. Working closely with the architects nesite, will give YOU planned protection 
for the building, the Hillyard floor expert for your new floor — help you refinish old 
made his survey, prepared a plan to as- floors to look like new. You'll welcome 
sure protection to all floors throughout Hillyard’s easier cost-saving methods. The 
the building. Now in daily use, the new services of a Hillyard Maintaineer are 
school follows labor-saving Hillyard rec- offered schools large or small, without 
ommendations for a lifetime of beauty. obligation. 


* Architects 


Lovis C. Kingscott 
& Associates 





ONLY Hillyard MAKES HIL-TEX® SEAL 


the new undercoat treatment that gives asphalt tile and resilient 
floors longer life and beauty. This trademark is your protection. 


There’s a Hillyard Maintainer Near You! 
Ready to serve you—with free advice, “on job” help with 
any school fioor problem. Get in touch with him today. 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll.” 


St. Joseph, Missouri - = Branches in Principal Cities. 
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